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FACTORY PRICES 
SAVE 502) 


Wide Selection of 
Beautiful Cabinets 
AC or Battery Sets 


_30 DAYS HOME TRIAL | 


Richly designed, gen- 
uine walnut console 
of finest type. Elec- 
tro-dynamic or mag- 
netic power cone, or 
long aircolumn 
speaker. Marvelous 
value. 
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| A popular walnut Hi- 
| Boy Console, with drop- 
leaf desk. Beautiful 
| two-tone finish. Rare 
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Compare With Costliest Seis! 





















RETURN EVERYTHING UR 
D 


EXPENSE, UNLESS DELICE TE 





Sth 
Anniversary 
Offer 







LATEST ALL ELECTRIC 


AC=9) 


SUPER SHIELDED 
AC CHASIS 









View of marvelous new, 
3-year guaranteed, lighted 1-diai 
control, All Metal Super Shielded AC-9 
chassis (with front switch, built-in AC power sec- 
tion, phonograph pick-upconnection and all latest features) 
removed from cabinet. AC tubes and cabinet extra. 















CATHEDRAL TONED, SUPER SELECTIVE, POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTERS 


Celebrating its 9th successful year, hum-free operation, tremendous 
America’s big, old, reliable Radio “kick” on distant stations and 
Corporation springs a genuine razor-edge selectivity—with its 
sensation in high-grade sets. With costly sturdy construction, latest 
its latest, Super-powered, 1-dial features, including phonograph 
Miracos —the a —— pick-up connec- 
All Electric DIS INTS tion, ease of tun- 
wholly self-con- ing, beauty, and 
tained, hum- § economy —a 
free, AC-8 and ee ) Miraco will 
AC-9, using AC § BAT! : make you the 
tubes or the new CT RIC VUTFITS i envy of many 
8-tube MOdE|]S Tce whose radios 
for batteries or Eliminators—you cost 2 to 3 times as much! AC -8—S$71 ) 
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|} A new-type arm -chair 


Very pretty. 
| Electro-Dynamic or Mag- 
| netic-Power Speakers. 














Beautifully graceful | 
Spinet console, genuine | 
two-tonewalnut.Choice | 
of speakers. Also comes | 
in Electric Phonograph- | 
Radio Combination. 


Genuine walnut. 
Low priced. 





At right, a Lo- 
Boy console, 
walnut finish, 
thatcostslittle. 
A gem! 


are guaranteed values and savings 
unsurpassed in the fine set field. 
Compare a Miraco with highest- 
priced radios, for 30 days in your 
= Surprise and entertain 
your friends—get their opinions. 
Unless 100% delighted, don’t buy 
it! Return everything—the com- 
plete outfii—at our expense. Your 
decision is final—absolutely! 
Only exceptionally fine radios, 
of the very latest approved type, at 
rock-bottom prices, could possibly 
back up so liberally unconditional 
a guarantee. Send coupon now for 
Amazing Special Factory Offer! 


Don’t Confuse with Cheap R 


With its rich, clear Cathedral tone, 


Many thousands of Miracos— 
bought after 30 day home com- 
mot ape pao cutting through 

als and getting coast to coast 
with the tone and power of costly 
sets, their delighted users report. 
Miracos are laboratory-built with 
finest parts, and embody 9 years’ 
actual experience in constructing 
fine sets. Approved by Radio’s 
highest euthorities. 


n ; . 
Everything reaches you splendidly packed 
and rigidly tested to insure your instant 
enthusiasm. Enjoy the outfit 30 days— 
then decide. Liberal 3-year guarantee on 
each set. Play safe, save lots of money, 
and insure satisfaction by dealing direct 
with Radio’s old, reliable builders of fine 
sets—9th successful year. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


“30 Day Free Trial” offers usually are money-back guarantees frequently only on the “‘set.”” 


Please understand that unless 


the FULL purchase price on both the *‘set’ 


antenna (also on batteries or eliminators with ulira-8 sets). 


you are thoroughly pleased we pay return charges and refund 
and ALL equipment—tubes, cabinet, speaker, 


Could any offer be fairer? 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N, 464-A0 Miraco Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Unbeatz able value in a 3- 

year guaranteed Super 
hie Ided Metal Chassis 
(similar to AC-9 shown 
above). 


Also New, More 
Powerful Battery 
Sets 


The newest and latest in 
battery operated sets, de- 
signed with same ad- 
vanced features used in 
electric sets! Same_ wide 
choice of cabinets. High- 
est quality,amazinglylow 
priced! 
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Tubes, batteries or elim 
inators and cabinets are 
extra. 30 days home trial 
on EVERYTHING! 
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Above, popular inexpensive 
| combination. Set on Table 
Speaker (sold separately). 








Metal or wood compact 
style cabinets. Wood 
cabinets in walnut or 
new shaded silver- 
chrome finishes. Cathe- 
dral Electro- Dynamic 
or Magnetic- Power 
Speaker to match! 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, AMAZING SPECIAL FACTORY OFFER, TESTIMONY OF , 
NEARBY USERS=All the proof you want—of our honesty, fairness, size, financial integrity .radio 
experience and the performance of our sets—including Amazing Factory Offer—sent with catalog. ‘ 
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el MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION THIS COUPON : 
Pioneer Builders of Sets—9th Successful Year Is NOT ; 

© —§ 464-A0 Miraco Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio AN ORDER ’ 

s WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send free catalog, Amazing Special Factory Offer, I 

R testimony of nearby users, etc. () User © Agent 0 Dealer 

& O Check here if interested in an EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY PROPOSITION ( 
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I Would Be ‘Scared’ Stiff 


—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


Y friends had always called 

me a shrinking violet—they 
said I was actually afraid of my own 
shadow. And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
ing in behalf of my lifelong friend, 
Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked 


me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I gave them a brief description of the way 
in which I had learned to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands—how to 
say just the right words at the right time, 
how to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, in- 
teresting and amusing way. And they were 
actually dumbfounded 





at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of 


What 20 Minutes a Day Will had 


when I told them that I 
accomplished _ all 


them actually tried 
to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I would 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 

_ The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter — 
to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 


Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 

How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 

How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 

How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 

How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition. 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 

How to develop your power of concen- 
tration. 

How to be the master of any situation. 


this by simply spending 
twenty minutes a day in 
my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject. 

* * * 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful 
and convincing speaker 

a brilliant, easy fluent 
conversationalist. You, 
too, can conquer timid- 
ity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 

















toward the speaker’s 

table I could hear them whispering and 
laughing among themselves at my coming 
downfall. One of them had even bet five 
dollars that I wouldn’t last three minutes. 

And then came my little surprise. For I 
proceeded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me. Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 
glimpse of my friends sitting open mouthed 
with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth 
I had been able to conquer my terrible 
timidity—my awful clamishness—so mi- 
raculously, 

Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 
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ment in salary, popularity, 
social standing and success. Now, through 
an amazing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate one man or 
five thousand. 

This new method of training was devel- 
oped by one of America’s eminent specialists 
in Effective Speech. Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thousands from 
mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence, simply by 
showing them how to bring out and develop 
their own individual, undeveloped abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 


the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to 
others. Thousands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly 
that they are amazed at the great improve- 
ment in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called How to Work Won 
ders with Words. Init you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who 
have made millions but thousands of others have 
sent for this booklet and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how you can bring out 
and develop your priceless “hidden knack’’—the 
natural gift within you. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon 
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North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1527, Chicago, Ill. 
T ntorth American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1527, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to | 
Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- 
mation regarding your Course in Effective | 

Speaking. 
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THE STARS IN THE FLAG 


ip eee Admitted to the Union June 1, 1796, as the 56.1. Rank among States (1920 U. S. Census), 1oth in pop- 
sixteenth State. The region was claimed by France asa ulation, 34th in area, 16th in density. Capital, Nashville 
part of Louisiana and by North Carolina under the charter (1927 U.S. est.), 137,800. Three largest cities, Memphis, 178 

of 1663. France ceded its claims to Great Britain in 1763 and 900; Nashville, Knoxville (19026 U. S. est.), 98,800. Esti 

England relinquished its claims in 1783. In 1769 mated wealth (1023 U.S. Census), $4,228,251,000 
settlers established a town at Watauga and later Zs Principal sources of wealth (1923 U. S. Census), 
came Virginians and Carolinians in large numbers Mea knit goods, $40,209,851; cotton goods, $30,2 

A settlement begun along the Cumberland River Y . 370; lumber products, $35,065,616; mine ral a 
near the present site of Nashville in 1777 was the #/2/ < Ae ucts (1025), $38,869,198; all crops (1920 U. S 
most important. For a time John Sevier and his “#E}g Census) were valued at $318,285,000, the three 
followers sought to make the settlements into the 4} leaders being tobacco, cotton and corn. Ten 
State of Franklin, but North Carolina, which had ON CH SY, nessee had 80,618 men and women in service 
organized the territory as Washington County in Ne “eZ during the World War. State motto, adopted 
1777, ceded it to the United States in 1790. The a 1797: “Agriculture, Commerce.” Origin of name 

Federal Government organized it into “the Ter- Ten-as-se, an Indian word meaning “curved 
ritory South of the Ohio River” until Tennessee was admitted spoon,” was the name of the chief city of the Cherokees on 
to the Union. Population, 1790, 35,601; 1027 (U. S. est.), the Little Tennessee River. The people rejected the proposals 
2,485,000. Percentage of urban population (communities of in the eighteenth century that they name their State Wash 

2,500 and over), 1900, 16.2; 1910, 20.2; 1020, 26.1. Area, ington or Franklin. They preferred an Indian name as more 
42,022 sq. miles: Density of population (1920 U.S. Census), appropriate. Nickname: Volunteer State 
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The American Legion Monthly is the official publication of The American Legion and The American Legion Auxiliary and is owned exclusively by The American 
Legion. Copyright, 1928, by the Legion Publishing Corporation. Published monthly at Indianapolis, Ind. Entered as second class matter January 5, 1925, at the 
oust Office at Indianapolis, Ind., ole the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 
, 1917, authorized January 5, 1925. Price, single copy 25 cents; yearly subscription, in the United States and possessions of the United States $1.50, in Canada $2, 
in other countries $2.50. In reporting change of address, be sure to include the old address as well as the new. Publication Office, Indianapolis, Ind.; Eastern 
Advertising Office, 331 Madison Avenue, New York City; Western Advertising Office, 410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 


For the man who cares 


SE SAS NE 


At home or on your travels you can 


buy Florsheim Shoes with full assur- 





ance of receiving the same dependable 


quality and refined style which have 


made them famous the world over. 
SOME STYLES 
$ll AND $12 Look for the name on every pair. 


THe Rotts — Style M-307 


Booklet «Styles of the Times” on Request 


THe FLrorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY . Manufacturers * CHICAGO 
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Direct From Our Factory 


Today’s greatest radio! A 





truly sensational offer! $5000.00 
The Eight-tube PACKARD to Back Our 
A. C. Electric Radio — a GUARANTEE 





regular $250 set—shipped 
to any home in the U. S. at direct from factory 
price of only $99. And to prove our claims we 
will ship this set to your home on 





The PACKARD Engineers 


have invented this most unusual, powerful SUPER- 
Eight Tube Radio. Astonishing volume and tone quali- 
ty. Remarkable selectivity and long-distance recep- 
tion. Leading radio engineers unanimously agree that 
there is no better radio made — regardless of price. 


Let us prove this by shipping a set to your home on 30 
days’ trial. Examine the set from A to Z. Let the most 
exacting critics pass on its merits. And if, after the 30 
day trial period, you are convinced that the Packard 
Eight-tube Electric is fully the equal of any console 
radio set selling up to $250—then, and only then, need 
you decide to keep it at our factory price of only $99 
—otherwise, return it. 

This marvelous set combines every new scientific de- 
velopment in receiving sets—possessing beauty, refine- 
ment, durability. Gets everything on the air from coast 
to coast—from Mexico into Canada, loudly, clearly, 
and distinctly. Only one dial to tune in all stations. 


You Save the Jobbers’, Dealers’ 
and Salesmen’s Profits 


The PACKARD Radio is shipped direct from our factory. 
All the in-between profits are deducted from the price of the 
set and instead of paying $250 you pay only $99. Quantity 
production, economy in selling, and only a small profit 
for the manufacturer makes this astounding offer possible.. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
30 days’ free trial offer 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Mail coupon at once for complete inform- 
ation about the PACKARD A. C.—8 TUBE ELECTRIC RADIO and 
our liberal 30 days’ free trial offer. No obligation on your part. Our 


$5,000.00 cash bond backs up our guarantee. 


PACKARD RADIO CO. 


2323 Milwaukee Ave. Dept.301 Chicago, Ill. 





sor this PACKARD 


SUPER 8-—$250 A.C. 


99 ramp = 


WORLD'S GREATEST RADIO 
Genuine Wainut Console Cabinet 


Eight powerful A. C. tubes and one genuine full- 
wave rectifying tube—nine tubes in all. Supreme 
quality throughout. Simple to operate. Connect the 
plug to electric socket and turn switch. Only one 
dial to tune. One hundred per cent electric. Hand- 
some walnut cabinet—two-tone genuine DUCO fin- 
ish. Metal trimming finished in old gold. Marvel- 
ous built-in, powerful speaker. Size of cabinet is 54 
inches high, 27 inches wide. 


















Packard Radios are also 
made for BATTERY OPERATION 
PRICED AS LOW AS $53 










5 Packard Radio Company 








& 

& 2323 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 3901 Chicago, lil. 

+ I am interested in Packard Radios and your $5,000.00 
& Bonded 30 days’ free trial offer and guarantee. Send 
®@ full details. 
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General Edwards was 
Sent Home 


Here’s the Story at Last 
by T. HOWARD KELLY 


Famous War Story Writer 
and Artilleryman with 


General Edwards’ 26th Div. A. E. F. 


E WON the first great American victories 

of the war. He won the highest praise of 

the high French command. He won the 

admiration of the Allied command for 
his superior military strategy. He won the lasting love 
of his men. He planned and won his greatest victory 
with the death of a beloved daughter tearing at his 
heart. He administered the real proof to the German 
High Command that the American doughboy could 
outfight a military machine. 

And at the height of his triumphs, when the Armis- 
tice was just around the corner, Major General Clar- 
ence R. Edwards, the military genius with the human 
soul, the outstanding American General of the World 
War on record of performance, the Commander of 
the Gallant 26th “Yankee Division,’”’ was summarily 
yanked from his command by General Pershing, sent 
home to train troops that would never be needed, and 
later demoted to a single star. 

WHY was the general who brought the chief glories 
of the War to the National Guard deprived of his 
glory?’ WHY did General Pershing call Edwards’ 
fighting forces, “Boy Scouts?” WHY was there “or- 
ganized silence” at G. H. Q. on the exploits of his men 
and himself—a silence that stopped the newspaper 





October New MCCLURE’S 


. On Sale Now 


Major-General C. R. Enwarps 


Commander 
26th Division (“Y.D.”) A. E. F. 


reports of his victories’ WHY was the man whom 
General Degoutte said was responsible for the whole 
French 6th Army advance on the Marne, relieved 
and humiliated? Jealousy? Fear? Hatred? WHAT 
inspired the injustice done General Edwards? 

The story of General Edwards and the 26th is one 
of the most glorious epics of the War—and the A. E. F. 
Mr. Kelly went through it all—fought and observed— 
assembled all the facts—and tells them with utmost 
frankness in this, the first true and complete story ever 
written about the 26th “‘ Yankee Division.” G. H. Q’s 
power of “organized silence” is gone. Here are the 
facts at last in the October New McC.ure’s—out today. 


and in the same issue 


(Ghrough HELL to GLory 


by JAMES HOPPER 


HE third of a series of dramatic stories of our 
Medal of Honor Men. 


In the October issue, the story of Sergeants 

John Latham, Alan Eggers and Corporal Thomas 
O’Shea, Machine Gun Co., 107th Infantry, 27th Divi- 
sion. Read what they did near Le Catelet, France, to 
merit their Congressional Medals. 

Don’t miss a single one of these stirring narratives. 
Your buddy may be cited among them. 

Greater than “War Birds.”’ 

Read them and judge for yourself. 
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1E American Legion 
is “in politics” at last! 
National Headquarters 


will use every effort to get out 
the Legion vote to help swing the 
coming presidential election. 
Ever since the Legion started there 
has been spirited discussion over 
whether the organization should 
take part in politics. The big de- 
cision has been made. 

Dan Sowers has been appointed 
the Legion’s campaign manager. 
The G.H.Q. of the campaign is 
the Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission. Mr. Sowers is Director 
of the Commission. The planks of 
the platform are all sawed and 
spiked down, and Mr. Sowers and 
his helpers are busily engaged in a 
big “get out the vote” campaign. 
Every Legionnaire is expected to do 
his part. 

Of course the Legion is not “in 
politics” in the sense of favoring one 
candidate or party above another. 
That would be contrary to the 
whole spirit and purpose of the 
Legion. But, in another way, it is 
heart and soul in politics. Its 
campaign platform is this: 

It is the pressing and important 
duty of every member of The 
American Legion first to register, 
to make himself eligible to vote, and 
then to cast his ballot on Tuesday, 
November 6th, for the man and the 
platform that he thinks best. It is 
equally his duty to use every effort 
to see that his wife, his family, and 
his friends do the same. 

Why all the excitement? The 
plain fact of the matter is that 
American citizens are falling down 
on their job as citizens. Falling 
down on their job so seriously as 
to cause very real alarm. Every 
election that we have shows a more 
and more confirmed tendency of the 
voters to stay away from the polls. 
On the surface, things don’t look so 
bad. You can run over the records 
and show that in each national 
election considerably more people 
took part than voted in the one be- 
fore. But that isn’t the way to 
figure it. If you take into account 
the rapid growth of our country, 
and the increasing number of people 
who are eligible to vote, we are 
running behind all the time. There 
was a time not so very long ago 
when eighty percent of the people 
entitled to vote could be counted 
on to do so, if there was a real con- 
test or exciting issues. Now barely 
half of the people entitled to vote 
take the trouble to do it. Suppose 
it gets down to forty percent and 
then to thirty, what then? 

In the election of 1876, eighty- 
five percent of those able to vote did 
so. When Bryan and McKinley 
ran in 1896 it was eighty percent. 
In 1916, sixty-five percent of the 
eligible voters cast their ballots. 
But in the last two presidential 
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YOUR VOICE and YOUR VOTE 


B Yy Donald L.Stone 


no less than every post Decoration by John Richard Flanag 
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elections, 1920 and 1924, only 
half of the people entitled to vote 
actually did so. This is indeed 
a pitiful showing for the country 
that, of all nations, is supposed to 
lead the world in popular govern- 
ment. 

It is a much worse record than 
that of the more progressive and 
modern foreign countries. They 
had elections to Parliament in En- 
gland in December, 1923, and Octo- 
ber, 1924—what would correspond 
to a presidential election here. On 
both occasions between seventy- 
five and eighty percent of the voters 
turned out. The elections to the 
French and German parliaments in 
May, 1924, brought out between 
eighty and eighty-five percent of the 
eligible voters. 

Abraham Lincoln in his Gettys- 
burg address said that the purpose 
of the American Government is 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” Our 
whole theory of government is 
based on the idea that the people 
have the right to govern themselves 
and the ability to govern themselves 
rhey can’t do it directly, of course, 
so to every man and woman we 
give the power to pick the leaders 
and the lawmakers by the ballot 
We have the privilege of inspecting 
the record of the party in office and 
deciding whether we _ personally 
favor giving that party another 
term of office. We are privileged 
to examine the programs of the rival 
parties, and, putting them side by 
side, say which one we prefer. We 
are allowed to compare the person- 
alities, the records, and the abilities 
of the candidates and decide. 

Our privileges are really greater 
than that. If we care to, we can 
join one party or another and have 
our share in the nominating of 
candidates and the framing of the 
issues. We aren’t forced to choose 
between ready-made platforms and 
candidates unless we want to. The 
professional politicians can never put 
over their men or ideas in the face 
of the clearly expressed desire of the 
voters in their party. As a matter 
of fact, the politicians are very anx- 
ious to learn what the people want 
and quick to act on clear demands. 

But when the majority of the 
people are indifferent to the cam- 
paign and its results, then the selfish 
element of party politics gets in its 
work. The “organization’’ crowd 
are always on the job. They and 
their supporters will turn out and 
vote, whether anyone else does or 
not. Democracy is workable only 
when the majority of the people are 
interested enough to take part m 
politics. Not only to vote, but to 
vote after serious thought and re- 
flection. If they don’t, the ideal 
of Lincoln becomes a hollow mock- 
ery, and we have no “government 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people” (Continued on page 68) 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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The Gambler 


He gambles that a “lucky break” will 


come to him in the course of time 





| 
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M OST men live in the HOPE that their “‘lucky break’’ will 








come TOMORROW or NEXT WEEK or NEXT YEAR. 


They gamble that FATE, some day, some way, will make 
them rich! They risk their whole lives on what may COME to 
them in the course of TIME. 


This is a WORSE form of GAMBLING than gambling for 
MONEY with a card sharp or a ‘‘three shell game’’ expert. 


Gambling on what TIME and FATE have in store for you 
is more costly than any other form of gambling known. 


You lose MORE than money. You lose your SELF- 
RESPECT. You lose the self-respect of those about you. 


And as each year passes your CHANCE to amount to any- 
thing becomes slimmer and slimmer. 


You get discouraged. You begin to feel that fate is AGAINST 
you. You complain secretly about your ill luck. Perhaps you hide 
your shortcomings behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSES. 


But the hard, cold world doesn’t care about you. 
You've got to look out for YOURSELF. 


Time alone cannot help you. If it could, EVERY man over 
70 would be rich. 


You cannot COUNT on luck or fate or circumstances. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get rich at some time or other. 


Your life is too precious to waste away WAITING for ‘‘some- 
thing to turn up.’”’ 


There’s ONE SURE WAY-—yes, ONLY one sure way—to 
get what you want out of life. 


Nothing can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your brain 
just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY your 
earning power. 


There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is unused. It lies 
dormant. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for us 
to use it. For the mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
a exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a Copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


Read this little book. Et has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals who had the same problems you 
have. Over 650,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types ana 
of all ages have read this book and have changed their whole 
Scheme of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
iMagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you how 
‘o banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
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inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
learn something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings 
of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved 
ones, don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
a or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1010, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 1010, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name 
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b know how hard it is to lather 
with water in Maywood, near Chi- 
cago. How easy it is in the soft water 
of Newton, Massachusetts. 


The Gillette Blade never gets the same 
shaving job twice, even on the same face. 
Water, weather, nerves, and sleep and soap 
all set up special shaving conditions for 


your next shave. 


Per- 


One thing you can count on— 


Perhaps you can control them all. 
haps not. 
that when your Ping is ready, the Gillette 
Blade will slide along easily, cle -anly, swift- 
ly, and leave your lees refreshed, natural, 


comfortable. 







To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in vour razor. 


In Maywood, IIl. 


—Hard Water 


In Newton, Mass. 
—Soft Water 


Gillette Blades shave smoothly, gently, surely—in 48 states! 


In Maywoop, 1LLiNoIs, the water is 350 
hard. You should lather longer if you are 
in a hard water region to help your Gil- 
lette Blade to do its usual smooth, sure job. 


Newron, MAssacuusetts, is a paradise 
for men with tough beards. The hardness 
of the water there is only 26; your shaving 


brush foams up quickly; your beard is 


quickly softened and your Gillette Blade 
slides smooth as velvet over your face. 


Gillette puts this dependable “face value” 
into every blade. Almost half of all Gillette 
people are skillful inspectors, paid double 
when they find a single blade that may 
not do the superb job. And even these 
people are paid to find mistakes in instru- 
ments adjusted to hone and strop to one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. 


The job that a Gillette Blade must do is 
tomakean easy,comfortable shave. Whether 
you hurry or loaf, lather or slap—whether 
the water is soft or hard, the Gillette Blade 
must do its part well for every Gillette user. 
That means eight men out of ten from 
Maine to 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


San Diego. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Part I 


PERSHING 


As His Orderlies Know Him 


American Expeditionary 


OOD morning, Ser- B R b t ( > b h Forces. 
geant, what do ti O er ins urg ‘eae was rather re 


you hear from 
General Pershing?” 

“Good morning, Colonel. I 
had a letter from the General 

his morning asking me to meet 
him in New York Monday. 
Said he was feeling fine.” 

I could have understood such 
a conversation in barracks after 
Taps between two company 
wits, but to hear it on the steps 
of the State, War and Navy 
Building in Washington rather 
surprised me. A colonel asking 
a sergeant for the latest news 
about the General of the Armies 
of the United States! 

I turned to look more closely 
at the two men in uniform. 
There was no mistaking the 
rank by which they addressed 
each other. The colonel wore 
the familiar eagles on his shoul- 
ders, the non-commissioned of- 
ficer the chevrons of a staff 
sergeant on his sleeves. 

The sergeant commanded in- 
stant attention—a slender, 
graceful, military figure in 
slacks with a slight bow to his 
legs that bespoke cavalry train- 
ing. He stood at attention, 
but with no stiffness in his bear- 
ing. He looked the old soldier 

the type that gives the impres- 
sion of having been born in uni- 
form. One could hardly call him 
old, however, with his ruddy, 
healthy complexion, sparkling 
eyes, and the smoothly-shaven 
face of a boy in his late teens, 
yet his tunic was covered with 
service badges that dated back 
to the Philippine campaigns. 

“Who is that sergeant?” I 
asked one of the officers on 
duty at the War Department 
who had just mounted the steps 
beside me. 

“That’s Lanckton, Staff Ser- 
geant Frank Lanckton—to be 
exact, General Pershing’s or- 
derly,”’ he said. 

“Another Pershing orderly,” 
[heard myself say. “They seem 
to find a new one every day. 
[ suppose if all the soldiers who 
Claimed to have been orderly 
to General Pershing were lined 
up in column of squads they 
would take up the road space of 
an entire infantry division.” 


“Maybe so,” my friend admitted, “but Lanckton is real. 
job in Mindanao, Mexico and France, and he probably 
ows more about the General than any other living person.” — 
That same night I sought out Staff Sergeant Frank Lanckton 
to get his impressions of the Commanding General of the 


had the 
know Ss 
to try 
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luctant to talk about Gen 
eral Pershing 

“You know,” he said, “my 
ability to keep my mouth shut 
is probably the principal reason 
why the Old Man first made 
me his orderly back in 1900 
The General was then governor 
of the province of Mindanao 
He had come up. to Manila on 
a conference and was on duty 
temporarily in Department 
Headquarters at Fort Santiago. 
I was then in Troop I of the 
First Cavalry on special duty 
at Headquarters as an orderly 

“When Brigadier General 
Pershing came up to Manila 
there were all sorts of rumors in 
the air as to what he was_up to 
and what was being planned in 
the campaign against the Moros 
Newspaper men from the United 
States were always on his trail 
trying to get information, but 
the General was the kind of a 
man who had very little to say 
He still is. 

“One day after an important 
conference in Headquarters 
General Pershing sent an urgent 
message to Mindanao marked 
‘Rush’. One of the reporters 
wanted to know what was in 
that message and asked the 
General about it. The Old Man 
refused to tell him. The re 
porter tried in every conceivable 
way to find out what the cable 
said, but no one in the office 
would talk. 

“Finally he came up to me 
and tried to get friendly. He 
talked about the weather, the 
General, the Philippines, the 
Moros and Mindanao and sud 
denly bent over and whispered 
in my ear: 

“‘Say, Lanckton, you get 
around this office without being 
bothered by anybody, don’t 
you?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I admitted. 

“ ‘Well, I’ll tell you what I'll 
do for you,’ he went on. ‘If 
you go into that telegraph 
office and get me a copy of that 
message General Pershing just 
sent to Mindanao I'll make it 
right with you.’ 

“ ‘Nothing doing,’ I told him. 

““*That message is worth its 
weight in gold, and I'll give you a pocket full of pesos if I get it,’ 
he persisted. 

“Then I got mad and plucked him one. He tried to hit back, 
and believe me, I just swept the floor with him. He yelled for 
help. All the soldiers and officers on duty at Headquarters, 
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least. I bought the best Manila had to offer—a specially tailored 
Chino khaki uniform, hand-made Cordovan shoes with high 
rubber heels, and silver polished spurs—and reported to the 
General. 

He said nothing but kind of smiled. 

“After the boat docks and you get ashore, report to the stable 
sergeant on duty and tell him to fix you up,” he ordered, with a 
little twinkle in his eyes. 

I did as I was told. The old stable sergeant looked me over 
from head to toe. 

“So you’re one of those Manila soldiers,” he mocked me as do 
all soldiers on duty in the front lines to a new arrival from the 
rear. “I suppose you can ride a horse. Well, take that white 
mare and follow the beach.” 

I obeyed. As soon as I landed in the saddle the mare was off. 
She started for camp at a gallop and whizzed around the bends 
in the road like a rifle bullet. Bamboo trees were strewn all over 
the path, for as her hoofs hit the trail the branches began to 
break with a popping noise like the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. 
The mare ran faster. I lost my stirrups and dropped my reins. 
Thick layers of adobe dust covered my shoes and leggins and my 
blouse was drenched with sweat. I reached camp more dead 
than alive. I had no sooner dismounted than I saw the Old 
Man. 

“T see the Sixth Cavalry is making you feel right at home,” 
was all he said as he turned toward his quarters. 

For the next six years I served in Mindanao with General 
Pershing and became a hard-riding, toughened cavalryman. The 
Old Man rode every morning and I usually accompanied him. 
Rain, heat or typhoon mattered little—he rode. 

I had been in the Army since 1901, always with a mounted out- 
fit, and I knew a good rider when I saw one. During the summers 
of 1905, 1906 and 1907 I had worked with Cody’s circus as a 
bareback rider and artillery driver while on furlough from the 
army, but I never saw anyone who was more at home on a horse 
than the General. 


We used to gallop down steep inclines, jump hedges, crawl. 


through thickets of brush and jungle, and I never saw the Old 
Man unseated. What’s more, nothing ever frightened him. It 
made no difference whether we were going into unknown jungles 
where wild animals lurked or into hostile country where fanatic 
Moros threatened to knock us off, General Pershing rode along 
peacefully and always at the head of his column. 

I was frightened more for his sake than for mine. Orderlies 
were probably expendible anyway. I always carried a gat with 
me, never knowing when I would have 
to use it to help h'm. I don’t know 








Ses” RG SS RE Pe 
Home of Dicky Dicky, twenty-seven-inch tall 
Moro chieftain, at whose wedding General 
Pershing was an honored guest. At right, | 
Sergeant Frank Lanckton, orderly to the Gen- 
eral since Philippine days, from a passport 
photograph taken just before he and the General 
left for the Paris Convention of The American 
Legion last year 


including General Pershing himself, rushed in to see 
what the commotion was all about. Several soldiers 
pulled me off his back and I told them what had 
happened. 





how the Old Man learned that I al 
ways rode heavily armed, but some- 
how he understood. 

One day he was to have a conference 
with a Moro dato, or chieftain, and he 
told me before he left that he and I 
would be the only Americans on the 
trail. Then he gave me direct orders 
not to carry any arms. 

There is no arguing with General 
Pershing when he gives an order, so I 
said nothing, but I packed my gat in 
my waist just the same. It was all 
right to have a date with one of those 
Moros and come without arms as a 
promise of good faith, but faith was 
just what I didn’t have. 

We got off the little old steamer on 
Lake Lanao and started on our mis- 











“When the reporter had left the building, General 








Pershing called me in. ‘‘ ‘Lanckton,’ he said, ‘did 
you hit that reporter hard?’ 

‘“*Ves, sir,’ I said. ‘I hope I did not cause any trouble.’ 

‘“*That’s all right, Lanckton,’ he assured me. ‘Always watch 
the reporters.’ 

“And then: ‘How would you like to go to Mindanao with me 
as my orderly?’ 

“That’s how I got the job I have been holding down for nearly 
twenty years.”’ 

Let Lanckton go on: 


COUPLE of days later I got orders to go down to Mindanao 
with the Old Man. Even then he was known as one of the 
snappiest-dressed officers in the Army, and I knew that the only 
way for me to hold on to the orderly job would be to become the 
best-dressed enlisted man in the Philippines—in Mindanao, at 
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sion. Suddenly General Pershing 
stopped. 

“Lanckton, what have you got under your waist?” he asked, 
and pulled out my shirt at the same time. The gat dropped 

“Throw it away,” he commanded. “A soldier’s word counts 
more than his gun.” 

The rest of that morning I moved in constant fear. The ripple 
of the waves and the rustle of every leaf on the trees sent a shud 
der through me. What if the Moros had laid a trap for the Gen- 
eral? The Old Man moved along as if he were taking in the 
morning air at the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Finally the dato appeared. The absence of any weapons on 
our persons seemed to make quite an impression on the Moro 
chieftain, for he welcomed us with open arms, and when we left 
he showered General Pershing with all sorts of bronze souvenirs. 

[here were other meetings with Moro chieftains and they did 
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not all end so peacefully, but I never carried a gat to a 





peaceful conference again. 

‘here was plenty of trouble in Mindanao in those days. 
Every few days some Moro fanatic would go juramentado 
and then life became exciting and slightly uncertain. A 
juramentado is one of those Mohammedans who suddenly 
gets religion and begins to believe that he is on his way to 
heaven. A good Mohammedan juramentado does not take 
the trip to Allah’s Paradise unless he has a few infidels to 
lead the way, so it is customary for him to try to kill off a 
few outsiders to help his cause along. 

[he bravery and daring of a juramentado on his way 
to heaven knows no bounds. At one time while we were in 
Mindanao one zealot attacked a detachment of the guard 
of Twenty-Third Infantry while it was being inspected. As 
the sergeant was examining one of the rifles of the guard 
the Moro jumped out from a nearby bush, slashed his 
bolo down the sergeant’s spinal column, lunged at one of 
the guards, fought his way through the entire detachment 
of twelve to fifteen men, brandishing his deadly weapon, 
and disappeared in the mesquite. 

The commotion attracted the notice of the lieutenant 
in command of the guard and he ran after the Moro. The 
guard detachment followed. The juramentado was dis- 
covered crawling on his belly about one hundred feet away. 
The lieutenant fired five bullets into his body but 
the plucky Moro kept on going. Two more shots 
followed before he started toward his Paradise. 

At one time the entire United States Army in 
Mindanao, headed by General Pershing himself, had 
its hands full trying to run down six Moro juramen- 
tados. It was the only time in the twenty years that 
[ have known General 
Pershing that I caught a 
slight tone of fear in his 
voice, but it was not the 
Moros who put it there. 

\ number of recruits had ar- 
rived a short time before the 
campaign opened and most of 
them hadn’t learned very much 
about soldiering. When they 
were detailed as sentries they é 
kept the corporal of the guard 
busy all night calling for him 
whenever they heard the slightest 
notion. The spirit of rest- 
lessness became contagious and 
no one could sleep, for there was 
the constant fear lest a Moro 
creep into camp and dig his bolo 
into American ribs. Recognizing 
the importance of the General to 
the campaign, these recruit sen- 
tries “heard” plenty of noises 
near the Old Man’s tent, and they would keep him awake half 
the night with their cries for the corporal. 

Finally the General called me in and said, “‘Lanckton, get those 
damned sentries away from my tent. One of them is liable to 
shoot before the corporal of the guard arrives, and there’s no 
telling what would happen. I'll take my chances with the 
Moros ' 

When we were not campaigning in Mindanao we were leading 
a happy military life. The Old Man was strict about discipline. 
Clothes had to be cleaned and pressed and shirts buttoned up 
even if the thermometer clicked one hundred and twenty in the 
shade, as it occasionally did. He was everywhere and he saw 
everything. And believe me, he knew his soldiers. There was no 
trick tried by any of them that he didn’t get on to real soon. 

Old Bill Johnson, his coachman, an old cavalry trooper, and I 
were known around the Islands as the General’s ““men”’, and when 











the troopers wanted to smuggle into camp any articles that they 
knew the Old Man would not want them to have, they usually 
catled on Johnson and me to deliver the goods. 


Liquor, of course, was the chief form of contraband. Johnson 
and I used to go to Jolo every day with a shoe box under our arms, 
presumably to get new heels and soles, but we usually came back 
With a few extra packages filled with liquor. We never seemed to 
arouse any suspicion, and we became, in fact, the semi-official 
bootleggers from Jolo. 

One night there was a big party in camp and some of the troop- 
ers took on a little more than they could hold. Before the party 
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Two views of Warren Pershing, the Gen- 
eral's only son, as a recruit cavalryman in 
the Philippines. Young Pershing is nou 


a sophomore at Yale 


was over they celebrated by breaking a few dishes 
and tables. All the investigating officers got on the 
job next morning to find out how the stuff had 
been smuggled into camp against orders. General 
Pershing called in both Johnson and me while 
the troops were out at drill and, looking us 
straight in the eve, declared: 

“Johnson, Lanckton, I think you 
two have got all the shoes you need. 
I don’t want you to buy any more.” 

We saluted and walked out. The 
bootlegging industry stopped. Neither 
Johnson nor I have ever been able to 
figure out how the Old Man found out 
about us. 

The General was happy in Min- 
danao. There was enough action now 
and then to keep up his campaigning spirits. Between times he 
lived like a king in a tropical heaven in Zamboanga. He had a 
beautiful house surrounded by thick palms, with plenty of men 
around to do anything he gave the slightest intimation he wanted. 
He was gaining the respect of the Moro chieftains every day and 
many of them came to him to pay him homage. In all the twenty 
years I have known the Old Man I have learned that it never 
made much difference to him whether he was talking to a half- 
naked, semi-civilized Moro chieftain or to the King of England. 
He was always courteous and polite. He has a way of making 
anyone certain of his good will. It is not so much what he says, 
because he does not talk very much, but his ability to say the 
right thing at the right time and in the right way. He always 
takes pains to learn about the customs of a people with whom he 
is dealing, and all the time we served in Mindanao he was always 
careful to observe the little courtesies that the Mohammedans 
thought essential to their dignity 

I remember one day he got an invitation to attend the wedding 
of a polygamous Moro chieftain. Dicky Dicky was his name, 
and he was going to marry a nine-year-old girl. All Zamboanga 
prepared for the ceremony. A special house was built, just big 
enough for a large-sized doll. Dicky Dicky himself was onl) 
twenty-seven inches tall, but he was regarded by his followers as 
a divinely ordained prince. The Old Man accepted the invitation 
graciously and went to the wedding. 

Dicky Dicky turned out to be the first of the Moro chieftains 
to surrender to the American forces. (Continued on page 64) 
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E WAS called the Toreador in the Presidio 
training camp for reasons which any connoisseur 
of early American slang will guess. 

His name wasn’t Logan, but let’s call it that, 
and he was said to be a judge in some Northwestern city. He 
looked like an English bulldog who had got religion, red-faced 
and monkey-nosed. His crooked arms swung a bit from side to 
side as he walked, and altogether appearances were against him. 
Yet his legal experience had developed a natural gift of gab, 
and when the bulldog mouth was opened in speech you heard 
words as bland as those of Cicero. He had an instinct for know- 
ing which people had to be helpful to him and which could 
afford to be harmful. He wasted neither kindness nor flattery 
on those who would do their jobs well from a sense of decency 
or duty. In other words he was harsh to his subordinates, thereby 
showing what he thought was the spirit of command, and he 
was oily to his superiors, showing an exemplary modesty. 

When he took the company we student officers looked as 
meek as pansies, and with that sweet unreasonableness which 
has driven many a would-be captain to despair we literally 
carried out, whenever possible, the orders he gave us. When 
it wasn’t possible—and that was only too often—we soberly 
continued doing whatever we happened to be engaged in at the 
time, as if we were deaf. He invariably brought us home from 
the drill field backside to, and when Captain Brown, our Regular 
Army instructor, told him to reverse us, he turned us inside out, 
marched us backwards and forwards, turned black in the face, 
cursed, groaned, sweated blood, and abandoned us in a column 
of platoons. Or on the parade ground we would be marching 
in company front. The captain would order column of squads 
and the Toreador would bellow “Right front into line!” or, 
growing reminiscent of ’98, would thunder ‘Form fours!” We 
innocently would tramp on toward the officers’ row which faced 
the field, always hoping that some day Captain Brown would 
not interfere, and that we'd be left to march up the steps, into 
the houses, through the walls, out the back doors, on and on, 
until we came to the sea. 

But something always happened to save Logan. Just as we 
were in danger of dashing our heads against a stone wall or of 
marching up it like flies, the captain would give the proper 
command and we'd be ‘back where we belonged. Or else the 
end of the drill hour would come, or some other student officer 
would be asked to unravel Logan’s tangle. 

On such occasions Logan always hinted that he’d tied us up 
at the captain’s request, to see whether anyone else in the com 
pany could untie us. When that suggestion didn’t work, he 
simply couldn’t understand why he’d made the slight error 
his errors were always ‘‘slight’—but pointed out that none of 
us are infallible. He was modest in defeat, especially when he 
couldn’t lie out of it. 

As August, 1917, approached, we wise ones had pretty well 
figured out what commissions each would receive and what 
students would not be commissioned at all. Among the latter 
was the Toreador, whom we saw in our minds’ eve back on the 
bench in the Northwest, dealing out justice to the wobblies and 
other malefactors. 


As a matter of fact we were wrong. He was given a majority 
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and appeared in Camp Lewis with gold leaves as large as dande- 
lions and twice as shiny. His shoulders were a spring festival 
in themselves. He had bought a handsome whipcord uniform 
and was the perfect type of mail-order officer. 

I have always thought and still think that if Logan had been 
given any other commission he would have been lost. In infe- 
rior rank his mistakes would have been as glaring as his insignia 
Battalions didn’t drill as units in those days; at parade the 
adjutant gave all the commands; what mistakes the major made 
were corrected in private by the colonel. As a company officer 
his associates would have been on too familiar terms with him 
and would have razzed him unmercifully. But a major lived it 
a certain isolation. There were only four to a regiment and 
they practically never appeared together. 

In superior rank his responsibility would have been too great 
and he would have broken under the strain. Few people appre- 
ciate the work done by the regimental commanders in those 
early days of organization. Most of them came to little; they 
were transferred to new outfits when their administrative worth 
had been proved. Later on, when regimental staffs were trained, 
it was possible for second and even third raters to pose as latter 
day Napoleons. But not at first. 

\s things were, Logan was given just the right start for a 
brilliant military career. His subordinates felt that Camp Lewis 
was a more serious matter than the training camp and that, if 
they were saddled with this sack of stones, they had to carry 
him as well as they could. He was held poised, so to speak, 
between pressure from below and from above, and seemed to 
keep his position fairly well. 

In January, 1918, individual officers were selected here and 
there and sent to France to learn billeting. I was among them 
and didn’t see the Toreador again until August. 

I was then zone major in Rimaucourt. 

It was a blistering day. The Fighting Sunflowers had just 
been installed in the zone and all seemed well for a moment. 
Then into the office in the mairie walked Tim Murphy, wh 
had been my side kick in the Presidio and had been in the same 
regiment with me at Camp Lewis. F 

Noises of welcome, back-slapping, cheering, “‘good old Timmie, 
drinking, re-drinking, almost to the point of un-drinking. 

And finally from the zone major, ‘‘How the hell did you get to 
this God-forsaken hole?” 

“The outfit’s here.” 

“*“Vhat d’you mean, here?” 

Before he had time to explain the telephone rang. 
the buzzing and wheezing and shrieks of ‘“‘Ne coupez pas!” and 
‘J’écoute!”’ without which no telephone conversation was com 
plete in those days, I gathered that the assistant zone majo 
in Andelot was imploring his chief to come down and chase we 
115th Division off Mlle. de Tourville’s wheat field 
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He gestured with his crop like a 
trained elocutionist and said with 
infinite contempt in his voice, 
“He asks me, the colonel of this 
regiment, what orders I have!” 


It was true, then, except that only part of the 
division was present. 

Here was my old outfit on my hands, like an 
army of poor relations inviting themselves to 
stay awhile when the house was full. 

How had it happened? 

On our way in the Ford to Andelot I begged Tim to explain 
to what I owed the honor of their presence. Could it be a mere 
unhappy coincidence? Or was it the stupidity of G. H. Q.? 

Neither, said Tim. 

Their orders read to entrain for a zone whose headquarters 
were at Nogent-en-Bassigny, but Colonel Logan—note the 
Colonel—had looked up my whereabouts through some agent of 
the S. O. S. and had ordered the troops to detrain at Andelot. 
How they had got there still remains a mystery. Logan’s argu- 
ment was that I had been sent to France to be a billeting officer 
and what could be more proper than that I billet my own regi- 
ment ? 

“But what’s that got to do with it?” I said to Tim. “I’m no 
longer with the 115th.” 

Tim grinned. 

“Tell that to the old man,” he said sympathetically. 

I found the colonel walking up and down the station platform 
at Andelot, red in the face as usual, his long arms slapping his 
calves with his riding crop. He wore a campaign hat slanting 
downwards over his eyes with the chin strap under the back of 
his head. He looked more than ever like a trained bulldog 
dressed up in man’s clothes. 

As I approached he began to bark without returning my 
salute and wanted to know why in hell I hadn’t been at the 
Station to meet them. 

“I didn’t know you were coming,” I said. 

“You didn’t know?” 

The colonel drew back and raised his crop in air. He described 
a generous arc with it as if he were drawing a sabre and shouted, 
“It was your business to know!” 


— 


It was, was it? Was 
I a mind-reader? Could 
I foresee that this green- 
horn in the campaign hat 
would take things into 
his own hands and bungle 
up the whole billeting 
system of the A. E. F.? 
I looked Logan as 
squarely in the eyes as 
was possible under the 
circumstances. 
“Have you any orders,” I asked, “to detrain in this zone?” 
“Orders? Orders? You asking me what orders I have?” 
His face was so full of blood that his very eyeballs were red. 
He turned dramatically to his sheepish-looking staff. He 
gestured with his crop like a trained elocutionist and said with 
infinite contempt in his voice, “He asks me, the colonel of this 
regiment, what orders I have!”’ 
I had forgotten that such people existed. No one who had 
been in France for over two weeks could have been so grotesque. 
“Colonel,” I said, “I don’t want to be discourteous, but the 
zone is full. I can’t billet you without orders and anyway there’s 
no place to put you. If you have any idea of where you’re sup- 
posed to go I’ll help you get there.” 
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The colonel clicked his spurs, took a deep breath, like a movie 
hero who sees the fatal moment approaching, and roared, ““Young 
man, you are insubordinate!”’ 

He looked about to scoop in his audience. 

“Tt is your business, not mine, to billet these troops. That’s 
what you were sent here for—to billet.”” He thrust his head 
forward and bared his lower teeth. ‘To billet, do you hear, to 
billet. This is your regiment, these men your comrades in arms. 
Are you going to leave them out in the fields all night or are 
you going to do your duty?” He became sarcastic and raised 
his heavy brows. “Of course, if you choose to neglect your duty, 
that’s up to you. We are all free agents. But your oath of 
office, if not your sense of honor, ought——’”’ 

At that moment someone shouted ‘‘Tshun!”’ 

We all snapped into attention and I saw Colonel Logan’s face 
change from Hyde to Jekyl. Anger and sarcasm fled; sweetness 
and light took their place. 

General Brigham of the S. O. S. strode forward and we stood 
at ease. 

The colonel, all smiles, greeted him. 

The general had learned, he said, of the division’s failure to 
appear in its proper zone. He had berated the rail-officer at 
Yxville who had allowed the trains to pass beyond their allotted 
point and had set forth to find them. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,”’ he said to the Toreador, “‘that we can’t get 
these young men to carry out their orders. They always have 
some excuse, always pass the buck. They don’t seem to realize 
that this is war.” 

He gave us a sweeping glance which might have meant deri- 
sion, suspicion, or pity. 

“Well,” he went on, “it’s too late to undo what’s done. If 
you'll come with me in my car, colonel, I'll drive you to your 
quarters. The men can march to theirs, and this officer,’ point- 
ing to me, “will get into communication with the zone major at 
Nogent and see that the troops are properly distributed.” 

I, somewhat dazed at this turn of affairs, saluted and naturally 
said, ‘Very well, sir.”’ 

The Toreador called his adjutant. 

He put on his most military manner. 

“You heard what General Brigham said. You will co-operate 
with the zone major and report to me when the troops are bil- 
leted.”’ 

The adjutant saluted. 

Colonel Logan, decorously to 
the left and ever so slightly to the 
rear, followed the general to his 
Cadillac. We on the station 
platform heard its velvet murmur 
as it rolled away. 

I looked at the adjutant and 
the adjutant looked at me. 
Longarmy training had 
taught him not to betray 

his emotions. 

We went to the tele- 
phone together and got in 
touch with the proper 
zone major. The Fight- 
ing Sunflowers, God bless 
them, gave us food and 
lent us a fleet of trucks, and by 
two a.m. we had the last of the 
men in their quarters and Mlle. 
de Tourville had a nice fat recla- 
mation all ready for twenty-five 
hundred francs—damages to 
two hectares of wheat trampled 
under foot by restless Yanks. 

Then the adjutant and I had 
a little drink and a smoke. 

And as he tapped his last 
cigarette into extinction, he e 
said, getting to his weary feet, 
“God certainly looks after chil- 
dren and idiots.” 

There could 
about that. 

I wondered how the Toreador s on 
had ever risen to be regimen- won't take the regiment 
tal C. O. into action while his lieuten- 
ant colonel’s alive’’ 


be no doubt 


By sedulous inquiries I found 
out. 
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It had taken the division chief of staff only a few months to 
discern his real calibre and to determine to lose him on the first 
occasion that presented itself. He was moved to division H. Q, 
to utilize his legal experience as judge advocate. It was hoped 
to have him transferred to the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment for good and all. The Toreador said nothing, but, like a 
clap of thunder out of a blue sky, an order came from Washington 
promoting him to a lieutenant colonelcy. There was nothing 
crooked about this. It was a time when whole layers of rank 
were being elevated at once. The lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment was also promoted and moved over to another outfit. 
Logan shifted his quarters and was very decorative in his new 
job. The C. O. in fact liked him, because he never interfered. 
Everyone thought that he was harmless there and felt easy- 
minded about him. Then the division was ordered to France 
and the regimental commander to Texas to organize a new divi- 
sion. Force of circumstances left Logan in charge of the regi- 
ment, and eagles settled upon his shoulders in Hoboken. 

The momentum of routine, seconded by the good-will of his 
subordinates, pushed the command on shipboard, for Logan 
was wise enough to subside when his mind was a blank. If it 
hadn’t achieved that fool idea of coming to Andelot, the railroad 
would have taken care of him and put the regiment in its proper 
cantonment. But even here fate was with him, as you have seen. 

I began to speculate on how he would ever train his men. The 
work he had had in the Presidio was already obsolete and much 
of what had been done in Camp Lewis was getting out of date. 
Logan couldn’t actually know much about the new guns and 
grenades, to say nothing of the new methods of attack and 
defence. Unless I missed my guess his Waterloo was going to 
be the drill field. 

But I did miss my guess. 

The Toreador developed a technique of educating himself 
which only a professional four-flusher could have thought of. 

I used to play truant from my zone and sneak over to see my 
old friends in the 115th and the Toreador caught in a hole. But 
I might just as well have stayed 
at home. 

One day, just to cite an in- 
stance, the headquarters com- 
pany was drilling with the one- 
pounder. Logan knew as much 
about one-pounders as an oyster 
knows about the Charleston. Did 
he show his confusion? Not in 
the slightest. He walked briskly 
over to the sergeant and said, 
“Let me see you clean that gun.” 

When the sergeant had shown 
him how to clean the gun he said, 
““Now answer me a few questions 
about its use.” 

He then, in the guise of an 
examination, found out against 
what sort of target it could be 
used, how many men were its 
crew, how much ammunition 
could be carried along with it, 
what its range was, and so on. 

His next step was to say with 
a sneer, ‘“That’s all very good in 
theory. Now let me see vou put 
all that fine talk into action.” 

The platoon leader was 
called upon to develop a 
combat situation and_ the 
colonel was shown the gun 
as it might be used on the 
front. 

I came away from such 
visits feeling rightly that the 
man couldn’t be beat 

By September I had leit 
























Rimaucourt and had sunk 
to a new level—A. D. C. toa 
brigadier general. He was 


the opposite in every way Ol 
Logan, a real man if ever 
there was one. \s luck 
would have it, our brigade's 
position in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive touched 
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Logan's dugout was comfortable and he seldom left it 
life was too valuable, he felt, to be needlessly risked 


that of the 115th. The general, who was ultra-conscientious, 
went to Logan’s P. C. himself to establish liaison for the coming 


Logan’s dugout was comfortable and he seldom left it. If it 
had been equipped with modern plumbing he wouldn’t have 
left it at all. A commanding officer’s life was too valuable, he 
felt, to be needlessly risked. 

rhe atmosphere of the front was too thick for the Toreador’s 
lungs. Never have I heard such shouting and screaming and 
bellowing. His canine face was distended to such a point that 
one wanted to wipe off the blood that seemed to ooze from it. 

hen the general asked him where his P. C. would be after 
lvance he pointed on the map to a shady depression, and 


A commanding officer's 


when he asked him what means of communication he was count 
ing on he said the Signal Corps would arrange that. The gen 
eral nodded gravely 

“God help the regiment when he takes it into action,’’ I said 
when we left 

“He won’t take it into action,’’ answered the general, “while 
his lieutenant colonel’s alive.” 

The general was right. 

Logan made no brilliant play but followed his troops. His 
men got out of hand and forged a mile or so beyond their objec 
tive. They were surrounded for two days and annihilated. The 
general found a gap of two kilometers between our left battal 
ion and Logan’s right. He personally (Continued on page 72) 
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UCH has 

been written nute 
about spec- 

tacular plays 

and players in the great American game of football. The feats of 
Heston, Eckersall, Thorpe, Mahan, Gipp, Red Grange, Oliphant, 
Bo McMillan and the Four Horsemen have filled columns in the 
press and magazines in past years. The psychological phases of 
the game, however, have never received much publicity. I mean 
by this the various means taken by many of our coaches to create 
the proper mental attitude. There must be many an interesting 
story tied up regarding what took place in the locker room before 
a game and between the halves in the history of quite a few of 
our football mentors. 

The word psychology nowadays may mean almost anything. 
We still have some adherents of the old introspective school of 
William James, but most of our modern psychologists belong 
either to the behavioristic, endocrine or eskalt schools. It will 
probably be many years before the leaders in this science will be 
able to agree on something definite after meeting on a common 
ground. The freak psychologists will tell you that a shot of 
adrenalin will cure cowardice in the case of a football player who 
is afraid, etc. The practical football coach knows that this is a 
lot of bunk. He knows that if a man is yellow he is yellow. 
Whereas the boy with character and will power will overcome 
his fears and will go into the game showing those qualities we 
know as raw courage. Courage is largely a matter of breeding, 
environment and development of the proper mental habits. 

However, every football coach knows that there is nothing 
more important for victory than the mental attitude of his 
players before a game. He appreciates the fact that the wrong 
mental attitude has lost more football games than fumbles, in- 
tercepted forward passes or bad decisions. He appreciates the 
fact that a player mentally fit and emotionally keyed up will play 
a far better game than he would were he mentally unprepared and 
emotionally dead. He appreciates the fact that a boy cannot 
change emotionally or mentally after the game has once begun. 
If he enters the game in the wrong mental attitude it is too late; 
the chances are that if the opposing team is good it will win. 

Years ago I saw the play “‘Strongheart.”’ In this play they had 
a scene wherein the coach makes a great emotional oration so as 
to lift the boys into emotional clouds and send them into the 
game ina frenzy. If this sort of thing was at one time customary 
it is not so today. 


In his talk to the team before the game the coach in a few simple + 


words merely impresses upon his men the fact that they are up 
against real opponents, who are smart and are good fighters. 
The coach then continues to the effect that he believes his men 
are smarter and are better fighters and if they just stay in there 
and keep trying, overlooking whatever bad breaks may come, 
they will be able to be smart enough when the good breaks do 
come to take advan- 
tage of them, and 
good enough fighters 
to outlast the other 
team in that gruel- 
ling last quarter. 

I have had and 
experienced the emo- 
tional reactions that 
come to a young player un- 
der one of these great ora- 
torical coaches. In my 
first college game we played 
a small college which came 
to Notre Dame with a very 
ordinary team, though we 
did not know it at the time. 
Just before game time the 
coach would peep in now and 
then and go away. But with each peep a cold 
shiver would run up my back. Finally, just after 
the bands had begun plaving and the staccato 
cheering came faintly to our ears, the coach en- 
tered and, throwing his head back with a gesture 
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O IN and WIN! 


‘“*The most important item 
in a football game is the 
emotional edge of the team’’ 








worthy of Robert Mantell, began his 
OC Tie speech. ‘Men of Notre Dame, to- 
day the eyes of the nation are upon 
you. Our alumni from Portland, 
Oregon, to Portland, Maine, are awaiting with taut nerves and 
bated breath the results of this contest. You have got to live up 
to the tradition of our fighting heroes of bygone years, in the 
days when men were real men. What are we going to show men 
like old Red Troutman, who held Northwestern all by himself for 
three downs on the one foot line, though he himself was suffering 
from two broken ribs, or good old Cozzie Dolan, who played the 
whole second half against Michigan with a broken collar bone, 
not forgetting old Pete Wabash, who hit the line so hard against 
old Indiana on the fourth and deciding down that he carried the 
whole Indiana line, the goal posts and all with him in his last 
mighty effort?” He continued in this strain and then addressed 
each player personally. When my turn came I can still remember 
the words, ‘“‘Are you going to lay down like a yellow dog this after- 
noon or are you going out for the old school and play like a fight- 
ing man?”’ I remember we left the dressing room growling to 
ourselves, and what we did to the poor little Michigan college 
was nobody’s business. 

The same procedure was followed in the next two practice 
games and the results were about the same. Our fourth game was 
against State, who had a fair team but probably not as good as 
ours. Just before the game I remember the coach went through 
his peeping, and then came forth with the same blast of heavy 
artillery. Being just a youngster I began to get the same old 
feeling until old Phil, sitting next to me, remarked to Ralph, 
“Well, what do you think of the act today?” Old Ralph, sitting 
there all sprawled out on the dressing room floor, between picks of 
an old tooth pick drawled out, ‘““Not so good—I thought he put 
on a better act last week.’”” Somebody behind me snickered and 
it was all off. The team went on the field kind of laughing and 
joshing to themselves and State College beat us 17 to o. I re- 
member the game well because I spent most of the afternoon 
running interference for State. 

No modern coach tries this sort of thing, because to every 
mental action there is bound to be an equal and opposite reaction. 
Playing with boys’ emotions is a dangerous thing, and the coach 
who does so must pay for it. Of course, there are times when the 
whole season may depend on winning a certain game, and in that 
case many of the old-time coaches have resorted to psychological 
tricks. 

About six years ago our first big game of the season was with 
Georgia Tech. Winning the game was important as the loss 
would probably mean that our green team 
would go to pieces for the rest of the season. 
So I determined to win the game if possible 
Just before the game I read several telegrams 
to the team and then one to the effect that 
my little boy 
Billy had sud- 
denly become 
very seriously 
ill. Quite ill, in 
fact, and the 
telegram from 
my wife stated 
that the only 
thing that seemed to be worrying 
him was whether or not Daddy’s 
team would win. She added, as I 
read the imaginary telegram, that 
she felt that if the team won it 
would be the best thing that could 
happen for poor little Billy. Need- 
less to say the team went out keyed 
to a razor edge and their tackling 
was the talk of Atlanta for many 
a day. In fact, Red Barron fum 
bled seven times that day from the 
effects of just sheer wild crushing 
tackles. But I can never use any 
similar trick again. In fact, now, 
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Spring training for the Notre Dame squad, three hundred strong, with Coach Rockne quite literally 
putting the boys through their paces. The psychology stuff comes later 


years afterwards, whenever I meet one of the old team his lips 
will break into a sardonic grin as he inquires, “Well, how is your 
boy Bill?’ This was the first and last time I have ever used this 
sort of psychology. 

On another occasion we were playing Northwestern and the 
score at the end of the first half was 10 to o in favor of Northwest- 
ern. The Notre Dame team had played listlessly and apparently 
without much spirit. The team returned to the dressing room 
between halves and shortly afterward I entered. With a dis- 
gusted look on my face and in my most sarcastic tone I inquired, 
“So this is the so-called ‘Fighting Irish.’ You look to me like a 
lot of peaceful sissies. Well, I have been here too long to stand 
for this kind of nonsense and I quit—I resign right now! Tom, 
take charge of the team. As far as I am concerned I never want 
to see any of you again and in my mind your names will always 
be mud!”” And I left abruptly. I stood near the entrance of the 
field and about six minutes later I felt a wind and turning dis- 
covered it was the team breezing through the gates with tears 
dropping down their cheeks and muttering to themselves. Al 
though they had made but one first down in the first half, in this 
next half they pushed Northwestern all over the field for two 
touchdowns, to the astonishment of the Northwestern rooters, 
not to mention the Northwestern players. It was really a great 
comeback. However, this is the first and last time I expect to do 
anything like this, as I receive many a gibe from the old boys who 
played in the game whenever I meet them. As I look back on it, 
however, it was a sweet game to win, and perhaps in this excep- 
tiunal instance the psychology was warranted. 

One of our prominent coaches who has enjoyed and earned a 
reputation as a fine, upright gentleman as well as a fine coach over 
many years pulled a fast one on his team last fall. This man, 
playing his first big game of the year on the Pacific Coast, where 
he is coaching at present, felt that winning or losing this game 
was critical. So he worked a psychological trick with the aid of 
his assistant coach. Just before the game the veteran coach ap- 
peared in the dressing room looking pretty dejected. He looked 
around sadly for a minute or two and then shuffled out. After he 
had gone the assistant coach got up and turned towards the team. 
He said, “Boys, the Old Man is all broken up. He told me that 
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in all his thirty years of coaching this was the first year that a 
team had quit and turned him down. If you boys don’t win this 
game it will kill him, for I know how proud he is. Are you boys 
going to carry through life on your conscience any scar such as 
this? That you were a member of the only team that threw the 
grand old man down?” Needless to say the old man was not 
turned down, for the team played the best game it played all that 
season. 

There is another fine old character in the Middle West whose 
influence has endeared him to hundreds of players and thousands 
of alumni. For the last ten years in the important game of the 
year he has appealed to the boys to go out and win for him. 
He tells the team that he is getting old and this will probably be 
his last season. Won’t they go out and win this one game for 
him before he retires? There is at least one game every fall 
when this coach’s team rises to heights and they play better than 
they know how. And the chances are that his team will continue 
for ten more years to play one game each season that is a wow. 

One of the biggest upsets that has ever taken place in football 
occurred at the time Zuppke’s Illinois team surprised the world 
by trouncing the hitherto unbeatable Minnesota aggregation. 
Dr. Williams’s Gophers had been beating their opponents about 
fifty points every game. Most of the sports writers thought this 
game was just a joke and that it was just a question of the size 
of the score. On the train going from Chicago to Minneapolis 
Zuppke, canny psychologist that he is, called his team together. 
“Now I know you boys haven’t a chance to win this game to- 
morrow,” said he, “but I want you to do me just one favor 
Granting this favor means an awful lot to me personally. Old 
Doc will probably josh me a little after the game about how we 
were unable to stop them at any time. Now won’t you do this? 
The first two times Minnesota gets the ball I want you to stop 
them dead for three downs in each case and after that I don’t 
care what happens. Now won’t you do this for me?” The first 
time Minnesota got the ball they tried three plays but a fighting 
Illinois team stopped them cold and on the fourth down they 
had to punt, a thing Minnesota had not had to do that fall up 
till then. Illinois, after fooling around a little, punted back to 
Minnesota and again the Gophers lined (Continued on page so) 
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N THE article upon our 

immigration preceding 

this, it was shown that 

in 1924, after a threat- 
ened flood of undesirable and 
indigestible immigrants, 
America carved out a definite 
and permanent immigration policy as to our front doors. 

There was full debate. There was an overwhelming public 
opinion expressed by the people and through Congress. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 created an intermediate period 
of some three years with limited quotas and then provided for 
the automatic operation of what is known as the National Origins 
Plan in 1927. 

The National Origins Plan was mostly concerned with the 
admission of immigrants at our front doors. It limited the num- 
ber to about 150,000 and established a fair, desirable and per- 
manent apportionment of quotas among the various nationalities. 

This legislation, except perhaps for the Federal Reserve Act, 
was the most important, the most satisfactory to American 
public sentiment of any legislation within the last half century. 

The country sighed with relief—and slept! 

It may be stated categorically that while it has slept, the well 
known will of the people has been watered down again— 
twisted, emasculated. 

The National Origins Plan is not in effect. 
“‘postponed”’ its operation. 

The only statable attack made on the National Origins Plan 
was set forth—and answered. The position that the numerical 
strength of each national quota shall depend upon the numerical 
strength of national strains of blood in the United States in 1900 
was attacked. Why? Because some representatives in Congress 
said: “How can you tell the nationality representation when 
there are so many of mixed blood?” This is absurd. The at- 
tempt is not to arrive at numbers of individuals but at the pro- 
portions of blood strains in our population. The answer was 
given by the Quota Board which was created under the 1924 law 
and has made expert studies for years. That answer is the one 
given by the Assistant to the Director of the Census. He said, 
as reported in the Congressional Record: “If you had four people 
each of whom had one German grandparent and three English 
grandparents, so that each was one-fourth German and three- 
fourths English, we have the equivalent of three English persons 
and one German.” The attack of the open-the-gates lobby was 
rolled out so flat you could not scrape it up with a razor blade! 

But Congress postponed the operation of the National Origins 
Plan. The country slept. It thought it had attended to immi- 
gration in 1924 for good and all. Such is the delusion! 

And in the meantime, as I have shown, there were all kinds of 
attempts to swell the existing quotas by gnawing holes in re- 
striction. Bring in the relatives of immigrants already here, says 
one type of bill which wants to dig a sluiceway under our front 
door. This type of “humanitarian” bill would add to our quota 
limit of 150,000 anywhere from 150,000 to 600,000 additional 
immigrants. Another joker attempt is to let in persons ‘‘quali- 
fied to teach.” Another is to extend the definition of religious 
functionaries so that among some peoples almost anyone could 
become a religious functionary in order to slip in. And there was 
quite a movement on to encourage indirectly smuggling of im- 
migrants; this is always done by providing obstacles to prosecu- 
tion and deportation or legalizing naturalization of those smug- 
gled—our bootleg immigration. 

One may well ask why Congress postpones the operation of the 
National Origins Plan and why it entertains the proposals to 
bore, noiselessly, great gaping holes in our restriction policy. 

Easy answer! Foreign lobbies. Not even American lobbies. 


Congress has 
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Organized minorities made up of foreign-race clubs, societies, or 
undigested foreign colonies. They go to Washington—they have 
done so openly—and threaten representatives who feel that 
election next time depends upon the “foreign vote.’ The country 
sleeps. A Congressman gets a handful of postal cards from mem- 
bers of the organized minority; he gets none from the great mass 
of Americans who want our immigration policy enforced. He 
thinks the country sleepeth. And it does! If it continues to do 
so, even our front doors will be pried open. No doubt if you and 
I came from the Republic of Volabia we would belong to the 
Volabian Society and would try to get into America more 
Volabians. It might be hard for us to see that, being loyal 
Americans, our duty is to support American policy and not 
Volabian policy. At times it is easy to be a hyphenate. Further- 
more if you and I were Congressmen from an urban district filled 
with Volabians it would send chills down our backs if the Vola 

bians hinted, ‘Unless you let the immigration bars down we'll 
bury you in November.” There is no use in having any bitter- 
ness about these rather human weaknesses of human beings. 
But the fact is that when foreign-derived organized minorities 
begin lobbying—and have even a chance at defeating the will of 
the American people—then and there we have the best argument 
in all the world to shut off immigration completely instead of 
pulling down more bars at our front doors. 

The one thing to remember for the average American citizen, 
if he wishes to offset the foreign lobby and post-card and tele- 
gram campaign, is to use some of the same medicine on represen- 
tatives and on candidates for office. Otherwise it may be a tiny 
organized minority—and a foreign group minority, at that— 
which will write our laws and make our policy. 

Now let us turn from our front doors to our back doors. 
Secretary Davis of the Department of Labor has brought out 
how important some of our back doors are. In a recent prepared 
address at Canton, Ohio, he said: 

“By failing to impose quota restrictions on immigration from 
British North America, Mexico, Central and South America, the 
United States had made the mistake of leaving the back door to 
our country open after closing the front door. 

‘The fruit of this mistaken policy is already visible. Evasions 
and violations of the law are frequent. The alien smuggler, like 
the bootlegger of liquor, has become an institution. Not only 
does he smuggle in aliens who have no legal right to be here, but 
he engages in those other illicit traffics—alcohol and narcotics. 

“The only way to get rid of him, and with him the alien who 
makes use of our back door to effect entry into America, is to 
extend our immigration policy to all countries which are now 
exempt from it.” 

This is the subject—our back doors—to which few American 
citizens pay any attention. Usually great surprise is created 
when it is learned that in numbers of immigrants the non-quota 
influx is greater than the quota influx, even according to the 
figures of the known immigration—the legal immigration. When 
there is added to the legal immigration the illegal—bootleg, 
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smuggled aliens—the tide is still greater. Last year Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Husband said, “This is a serious situation. 
We hold back thousands of immigrants from Sweden and Great 
Britain but leave the door open to all Mexicans. This is a wholly 
unwarranted situation.” This is a mild statement; the truth is 
that it is a grotesque situation—a reflection upon the workings 
of democratic government. 

At present it is safe to say the foregoing of all immigration into 
the United States—the legal which comes through our port 
authorities, and the illegal which comes in because although 
Congress will vote money to stop a case of gin which is absorbed 
in a week, it will not appropriate money to stop low-grade man- 
kind that may not be absorbed in a century. 

The country passed an immigration restriction law and slept. 
Its policy was postponed by Congress and the country slept on. 
The mousy gnawing of foreign groups attacked such restriction 
as there was and the country slept on. And the back doors are 
wide open and the country sleeps on. Here are the approximate 
figures for 1927: Immigration from Europe, 170,000; from our 
Northern border, 85,000; from our Mexican border, 67,000; total, 
322,000. This does not include smuggled humanity. 

One government official with long experience writes me: 

“Times have changed. You are right in saying that closing 
the front door no longer is sufficient to keep cheap labor and a 
stream of thousands of undesirables out of America. I wonder 
what the great mass of public opinion would say if it knew that 
having tried to close the front door and having reduced the in- 
digestible Asiatic influx to a minimum, the back door is receiving 
a steadily increasing river, growing larger every year.” 

In 1921, some seven years ago, for instance the legal flow of 
immigrants from Mexico was less than four percent of the total; 
today it is far above twenty percent of the total! 

The present annual quota admitted from Italy is only about 
four thousand and from France about five hundred and from 
Spain about one hundred and thirty. These are Latin countries, 
with a total quota of less than five thousand. Do we prefer 
Mexican immigration? We are getting it! Ten times the total 
of Italy, Spain and France? No! Nearly twenty times the total! 

Now we begin to understand why Secretary Davis sees the 
absurdity of our wide-open back doors. 

Examine what comes in legally or illegally. First there is the 
immigration from the Canadian border. The bulk of it is con- 
sidered most desirable. This bulk comes legally, though un- 
doubtedly there are numbers of Europeans who come first to 
Canada and later slip into the United States. It must be re- 
membered also that immigration into Canada from the United 
States has not been negligible. Almost everyone has forgotten 
that in one five-year period, 1910-1914, more than half a million 
of our farmers and their families went to settle in Canada. 

Furthermore, the immigration from Canada consists in large 
part of persons engaged in professions or skilled labor. Standards 
of living are high. The customs, traditions, laws to which they 
are trained are like ours. A large percentage of graduates of 
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Canadian universities settle in the United States. Except for the 
fact that numerically Canadian immigration swells our population 
it is difficult to object to it. The objection which presents some 
real difficulty is that we may be embarrassed to shut the back 
door on our Southern border while leaving open our back door on 
our Northern border. 

If we extend the provisions of the National Origins Plan to 
both it would, to all intents and purposes, close both. And yet 
so great is the problem of the open back door at the South that it 
may submerge all other considerations. 

We may neglect the insignificant immigration from the West 
Indies and South America. The only real problem of immigra 
tion from Latin America is the problem of Mexican immigration, 
legal and illegal. This, except for the foreign attempts to pry open 
our front doors and to nullify the National Origins Plan of settled 
policy, is the greatest of our problems. 

It is well known that the State Department has been dealing 
successfully with Mexico as to several delicate situations. 
Wounds long open are healing. Furthermore, the employers of 
cheap labor of the Southwest came to Congress in 1925 and I re 
member vividly the wail made by them as to the effect upon the 
agriculture, fruit growing and industry of the Southwest if any- 
thing interfered with this stream coming legally and illegally into 
the United States. 

No one wishes to be unfriendly to Mexico and the Mexicans, 
but facts are facts. Below our Southern boundary the Indian 
and Mestizo, or half-breed, furnish a large part of those who come 
across the border. The cultural background of this river of north- 
flowing humanity is not high even among those who are not 
smuggled in and can pass the literacy test. The process of selec 
tion which operates today on immigration from Europe is not 
operative in the Mexican stream. 

These are facts, and so also are the facts which bear upon the 
question of whether Mexican immigration is desirable or not. It 
is no reflection on a river of immigration like this one to say that 
it cannot be assimilated by our civilization. This might be 
true of a superior race, or any race of a different color, or of 
different and superior habits. The rate of wages immigrant 
Mexicans will accept, the standards of living they will put up 
with, the amount of disease, the dependency upon public aid they 
require, are not prejudices; they are facts like the fact of the 
coming of the seasons and Thursday, which refuses to be denied 
as one day in the week. 

So also is the fact that, however prospective employers of labor 
along the border protest that it is not so, Mexicans do not even 
stay in the Southwest on agricultural lands but find their way 
to cities far off. 

It is likewise a fact that we have had a Negro problem—re- 
gardless of any question of superiority or inferiority. Racial 
problems may be profound; they may present racial indigesti 
bility. Be as sentimental as one likes, the intermarriage of whites 
and dark-skinned people may result in great damage to the off- 
spring of—dark-skinned peoples. It may involve the crime of 
creating inferior progeny, susceptible for instance to certain 
ravages like tuberculosis, and surely no one is foolish enough to 
deny that there arise social problems, race frictions, gregarious 
and antagonistic colonies, bitterness, jealousies and endless 
trouble. 

It is possible and probable that our open (Continued on page 52) 
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“Sure, I have nothing to do 
with the gun,” said Cat- 
Pie calmly from the ditch. 
“It's not yelling at me they 
are. Tell ‘em yourself’ 


Parts I-II in Brief 


ORPORAL GORDON and a machine gun section which 
he is temporarily commanding during the fourth day 
of the Meuse-Argonne battle have lost contact with 
other units of their division. A strange officer in a 

white slicker orders them to fire down a ravine on what the crew 
believes to be American troops, and when they demur and the 
officer himself sights the gun Gordon hits him over the head 
with an ammunition box. A runner who happens upon them 
declares on looking at their victim that far from being the Ger- 
man spy they suspect, he is the aide of General Lehmann, the 
corps commander. Enemy fire now drives the machine gunners 
back and when they look again at the place where the myste- 
rious officer lay the body has been removed. The shellfire 
increases and they move further back, one of the crew being 
killed and another injured. They run into some infantry, whose 
officers make inquiry about the whereabouts of the white- 
slickered aide. As they are talking a bedraggled platoon came 
out of the nearby brush, running as if exhausted. 

“‘Boche hell!’ the leader answers their question. ‘The whole 
German army is about two jumps in back of me!” 


Part III 


O THE whole German army was after these few ragged dough- 

boys. Gordon looked stupidly up the valley, expecting to see 
a wave of grey figures advancing at the run. There was no one 
there. Not a soul. No Americans, no Germans. 

“Get your men into the ditch and re-organize them!” barked 
the captain. ‘You machine gunner, that gun of yours able 
to fire?” 

“T’'ll see!’ cried Gordon, and departed for the gun position 
like a kangaroo. “She working, O’Nail?” he demanded. 
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“Surest thing you know!” replied O’Nail. “Or anyway as near 
as you can tell without firing a couple of rounds!” 

Gordon flopped hastily down by the gun. There was a good 
field of fire to the front, and the gun would not have to be moved. 
There was a low bank behind them, but there was none on the 
other side of the road, and the ground sloped away from them 
as far as the narrow gauge track. 

“Take Number Two, O’Nail!”’ said Gordon. 

He seated himself at the gun and began to look about for some- 
thing to lay the sights on. At the bottom of the hollow was a 
line of high bushes, probably following the bed of a tiny stream. 
It was about six hundred yards down there, and Gordon laid 
the gun on that line. 

“Tf I holler, O’Nail, you throw off that traversing clamp and 
throw it quick!” continued the corporal. ‘‘Now we haven't 
got any sandbags! No shovel to fill them if we had! How’s the 
ammunition?” 

‘“Cat-Pie Droghan has got spare sacks on his cart. Shovel, 
too. Go get the sacks, Droghan,”’ ordered O’Nail sternly. 

“The devil go from ye!” cried Cat-Pie, from where he lay 
beside Milo. “Ye expathriate A. P. A., wasn’t it the major 
himself give us the order to take everything off the carts the 
better we should carry food? It’s like they’d allow sandbags 
and shovels to be takin’ the place of a case of beans, and me 
with the devil’s own mule that lays down on me every ten feet!’ 

“Enough! Enough!” said O’Nail. ‘Don’t talk so loud or 
you'll give the position away!” 

Imminent as the attack might be, the doughboys within 
hearing stood up to see who had given the speech, and to laugh. 

“Gee, let’s load Milo on that cart and chase Droghan out of 
here with him!” muttered O’Nail. 

“Can't do it,” replied Gordon. “I’m through with lugging 
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guns around! If we have to have an advance we'll need him. 
What the hell are those guys shooting at? I can’t see a thing, 
can you?” 

“Those guys” referred to some on the extreme right, who 
were cutting loose with an auto-rifle. There were at times 
isolated rifle shots, but still Gordon saw no sign of any German. 
The captain and the two lieutenants were in the ditch farther 
down the road, and presently runners went away from them; 
then shortly after that platoon sergeants began to crawl up and 
down in the ditch behind their respective platoons. 

“What’s the news?” called Gordon to one of them. 

“The Boche are down there in the bushes and behind the rail- 
road track!” yelled back the sergeant. ‘‘We’re to open fire on 
them by alternate platoons. Aim at the bushes, range six hun- 
dred yards. Four clips apiece and see if we can’t make ’em 
come out of there!’ 

Gordon had no orders to fire, so he and O’Nail simply lay on 
their stomachs and watched for signs of the enemy. The infan- 
try began, slowly and steadily, to open a fairly heavy fire on 
the line of brush and along the track, each platoon taking a 
section of the target and covering it. The alternate platoons 
did not fire, but waited in case the enemy broke cover, or started 
a rush. What would they look like, he wondered. He had 
never seen any Germans in fighting trim. Did they all wear 
those big helmets? The prisoners rarely ever had them; per- 
haps they threw them away as soon as captured. Well, let 
them come out of those bushes and he would arrange things for 
them! The krauts always attacked in a mob, shoulder to shoul- 
der, so he had been told, and what he would do to them with 
that gun would be what a meat grinder does to steak. Let ’em 
come on! 

The enemy, however, did not come on. The infantry, after a 
half hour’s firing, began to voice its doubts as to there having 
been any counter-attack at all. The officers, even, could be 
heard in heated discussion, above which the captain’s voice 
was plainly heard to express a belief that the strange officer 
had more up his neck than his collar. 

As for the strange officer’s mén, they cried profanely and 
bitterly that there were Germans in the hollow, not by tens but 
oz, thousands. This statement was greeted with jeers by the 
others. 

Just at that moment, however, the enemy having definitely 
located the American line by the rifle fire, for which purpose 
they had lain quiet so long, proceeded to lay down a machine 
gun and artillery barrage on the road. Fifty or so shells to the 
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minute arrived with astonishing accuracy. The captain kept 
his head and did not try to move his men. They were protected 
from the machine gun fire as long as they lay in the ditch, and 
the shell fire was not as destructive as it might have been. It 
is a very difficult thing to cause damage to troops with high- 
explosive shell, provided they have any kind of cover at all, for 
the force of the explosion is all upward and not sideways. The 
noise of the bombardment, however, and the concussion, to say 
nothing of the fumes of burned powder, have a very serious 
effect. Moreover, the wind was still blowing from the enemy 
to the Americans, which made it extremely probable that there 
was gas mixed with some of the explosive shell. No one, in 
spite of this, put on a mask. These men had been fighting for 
days and their noses had become so sore from the clip that it 
was physically impossible to wear a mask any more. The shell- 
ing lasted for the better part of an hour, then the enemy moved 
forward to the assault. 

Gordon fired a few short bursts at the bushes to be sure the 
gun was working properly. At the last burst it jammed again, 
due to a ruptured cartridge. By the time this had been ejected 
the fight was on in style. For target there was practically noth- 
ing. The enemy, instead of advancing in a mass, as Gordon 
had imagined they would, came on singly, or by twos and threes, 
a quick-moving speck that disappeared as soon as seen. Not 
many of them were seen either. 

The attackers were getting nearer, however, for the Amer- 
icans up till now had had no casualties, but now began to lose 
men. The enemy barrage moved back about fifty yards, a sure 
sign of the near approach of their own infantry. The captain 
appeared, crawling up the ditch, and emerging from the water 
like a seal. 

“Hey, you on the machine gun!” he called. 
trench mortar crew out there?” 

“No, sir!’ 

“Well, they’re setting one up. It’s just to the left of that 
gap in the bushes right in front of us. Singe the hell out of it, 
will you? If it gets going, it’ll clean us out of here!” 

A trench mortar, especially the German model, was quite a 
cumbersome thing to move around. It was transported on a 
carriage with small wheels, but when it was to be placed in 
action it was taken off this carriage and set up on its base plate. 
This required some time. Once it got well set, however, it would 
throw things around about the size of a gallon jug, to explode 
with tremendous noise and smoke and totally ruin the nerves 
of those in the vicinity. 


“Can you see a 
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Gordon could not see the trench mortar, nor could O’Nail, 
but if the captain had seen it near that gap, then it would not 
take very long to discourage the crew of it from their projects. 
Gordon re-set his rear sight, depressed the muzzle a trifle, and 
fired a few rounds to see if a burst would show. There was soft 
ground in the hollow, as he had hoped, and mud flew. Good. 
His range was too low. He carefully rolled the elevating gear 
until the mud no longer spattered, and judging that the bullets 
were now going into the bushes, he lay back and prepared to 
fire for effect. The gun jammed. 

“Hurry with that gun!” roared the captain. ‘Don’t stop 
firing now!” 

“Got a jam!”’ replied Gordon. 

*‘Come on, turn loose with that machine gun!” chorused the 
infantry. ‘The whole kraut army’s getting ready to come at us!” 

Gordon made no reply. 

“‘Wouldn’t yuh know it?” he exclaimed bitterly to O’Nail. 
“Just as everything gets lively that this condemned gun would 
jam! God bless the man that invented it! Dam’ fool! I know 
a bigger one!—a guy that would put in for a job in a machine 
gun outfit when he could have stayed in a depot brigade the 
rest of his life! Get up off your belly, Mackintosh! Stand 
around! Be some use!” 

“T don’t know anything about the dam’ gun!” protested Mack- 
intosh from a safe position in the ditch. 

“Well, come up here and learn!”’ replied Gordon. ‘‘Think I’m 
going to get killed while a goddam’ recruit stays in his hole? 
Come up here!” 

When a machine gun jams there are certain things to do at 
once, just as when a motor car stops on the road. The driver, 
that is, the gunner, throws up the hood, in the case of a gun 
the cover. He pulls the belt back and forth, he removes the 
round from the chamber and looks at it. He works the bolt. 
He swears a little or a great deal, depending on the situation. 

Gordon swore a great deal. He kept up a running fire of com- 
ment on each and every part of the gun as he examined it. He 
inserted the clearing plug in the chamber and found it came away 
empty. He picked up a handful of ejected cartridges to exam- 
ine them for ruptured or swollen cases, and since some of them 
were almost red hot, he burned his hands. 

A group of about fifty Germans sud- = 
denly appeared from behind the railroad \ 
track, and dashing across the open, disap- d ) 
peared in a hollow. A roar from the Amer- Day? , 
icans greeted them, but not one single >) 
German dropped, and in the hollow they \ 
were in a dead space, that is, one that the 
rifle fire of the men on the road could not 
reach, due to the conformation of the 
ground. But a machine gun, now 

“Hey! What the hell yuh doin’ on that 
machine gun, playin’ black-jack?”’ 

“Gwan! Open up with that! Juh see 
all them Boche? Pick it up an’ look for it 
afterwards!” 

“He-e-e-ey! You on the machine gun! 
Knocked off for lunch or what?” 

“For God’s sake, tell that 
gang toshut up!” panted O’ Nail. 
“Here, Droghan, you’re not 
doing anything, tell them to 
pipe down!” 

“Sure, I have nothing to do 
with the gun!” replied Cat-Pie 
calmly from the ditch. “It’s 
not yelling at me they are. 
Tell ’em yourself.” 

“No, but you’re nearer, you 
double starred Hibernian!” 

Gordon, after each jerk of the 
belt, inspection of the chamber, 
or hauling of the bolt from front 
to rear, would re-lay the gun 
and pull the trigger. The gun 
would fire one round or two 
rounds, a burst of four perhaps, 
and then subside. It was this 
that irritated the gunners and 
the infantry. 

Just then the first demijohn 
arrived from the trench mortar. 
It fell short. but made a tre- 
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mendous racket, and showered half a ton of mud about. The 
infantry made no more comments about the machine gun, 
They were too busy. 

“What are the bullets still stickin’ in the belt for?” asked 
Mackintosh. 

‘“‘What bullets?” cried the other two. 

Mackintosh pointed. Here and there in the belt, and on the 
wrong side of the gun, were bullets with no cartridges. Gordon 
swore again, and beat his fist on the ground. Why hadn't he 
felt those bullets in jerking the belt? Why hadn’t he examined 
the belt anyway? Too much excitement, too big a hurry! The 
belt was filled with defective ammunition. He had heard of 
such a thing, but had never encountered it before. The bullets 
were loose, and the extractor jerked out the cartridge case but 
left the bullet in the belt. Naturally the gun did not function. 

Up went the cover again, and knowing what to look for, 
Gordon could see powder grains on the mechanism. There must 
have been quite a pile of it under the gun, but he had not looked: 
he had just grabbed a handful of hot cartridges. 

“Pull the rest of the belt out of the box, O’Nail, and see if 
it’s defective or not!” 

O’Nail examined the rest of the belt and Gordon blew the 
powder out of the chamber, or slapped it out with a bandanna 
handkerchief. 

“Come on!” he cried at last. “‘Put in a new belt! Let’s see 
what we can do!” 

A trench mortar bomb struck on the bank just behind them, 
tumbled about twelve yards of dirt into the ditch, and nearly 
buried Milo alive. He was not the only wounded man there: 
there were plenty more of them now. Stretcher bearers and 
neighboring infantry hurriedly dug them out of the dirt that 
covered them, and removed them to another place farther along 
the ditch. This was extremely difficult, due to the care with 
which the wounded had to be handled not to cause them pain, 
and the fact that the enemy was near enough now to distinguish 
the Americans against the background of yellow earth. This 
meant that any one that moved had to do so with his body 
doubled up, risking a soaking in the water-filled ditch. It was 
becoming apparent to all that unless the trench mortar were 
destroyed, or reinforcements arrived, the position was untenable. 

Gordon carefully re-laid the gun, for the slapping and pound- 
ing he had given it to shake out the powder from the loose bul- 
lets would be sure to ruin its aim, clamped the cradle, and fired 
a few bursts at the mud as before. 

A machine gun is not, as many people suppose, an infallible 
weapon, that need only be pointed in the general direction of 
the enemy and then turned loose, 
to mow them down as a scythe does 
wheat. The gun must be carefully 
aimed, and it must be held on the 
target like a rifle. Moreover in 
firing at moving targets, where the 
ground is hard, or the bursts do not 
show, the gunner must have some 
idea of where his gun was laid before 
he starts to fire. The fact that he 
sees men drop when he fires does not 
necessarily mean that bullets from 
his gun hit them. 

Gordon fired about thirty rounds 
before he got the bursts where he 
wanted them, just at the outer edge 
of the dead space. Then he clamped 
the gun. When the enemy staried 
to come out of there, all he needed 
to do was pull the trigger. A hand 
was suddenly laid on his shoulder. 

‘*How much ammunition have you 
\ got left?”’ asked a voice. 

y. Gordon turned. It was the cap- 
tain, and behind him a sergeant and 
a lieutenant. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Gordon. “Am- 
munition? Hmm. You, Mackin- 
tosh, shove your head up a second. 
How many boxes have you got left? 

Mackintosh, who as Number 
Three was charged with ammunition supply, was 
well back in the ditch, but he raised his head cau- 
\ tiously and replied that he had but one box. 

\ “You’re crazier than hell!” yelled Gordon and 

“\ O’Nail together. 
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His hobnails spurned the ground and regardless of unseen sleepers or of grunts 
of protest he galloped back to the gun position 


I had six boxes when we came in here!” continued the corpo- 
ral. ‘‘All right! The first one we put in had a defective lot of 
ammunition. This one we got here now is the second box. You 
ought to have four!”’ 

“Well, I ain’t got ’em!”’ 

Oh God!” exclaimed Gordon, “if it isn’t one thing in this 
dam’ war it’s six! You don’t mean to tell me you’ve lost three 
boxes of ammunition! If I could leave this gun I’d give you a 
kick in the spine that would make your teeth rattle! Look 
around for em! You musta dropped ’em in the water or some- 
thing!”’ 

‘ever mind all the conversation now!”’ interrupted the cap- 
‘“You’ve only got one box of ammunition besides the one 

on the gun. Well, turn ’em loose at that trench mortar!” 
“I gave up the mortar for the jerries in the hollow!” explained 
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Gordon. “The mortar I can’t see, and the guys in the hollow 
I can—when they come out of it!’ 

“Never mind the guys in the hollow; do as I say!”’ replied the 
captain sternly. ‘“‘They’re planning to shell us out of here with 
high-angle fire and then rush us when it gets dark. Fire away! 
Pour hell into ’em!”’ 

Gordon unclamped the gun again, and raising the muzzle 
slightly, tried to see if he could catch a burst in the bushes that 
hid the trench mortar. 

BLAP! went a shell in the roadway 

“Mackintosh! Come up here!” called Gordon, coughing. He 
waved his arm and Mackintosh crawled out of the ditch 

“Get Droghan,”’ directed Gordon, “and tell him I want him. 
Go find him. He’s in the ditch somewhere. You looking for 
that ammunition? Well, keep right on. (Continued on page 56) 
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N A GRAY afternoon 
with a damp chill in 


moved about her room 
in the American House in St. 
Albans, Vermont, singing ‘“‘Just Before the Battle, Mother.”’ Her 
pleasing soprano voice carried a note of conviction—as if the 
lines of the popular ballad were a literal record of the emotions 
of a soldier on the eve of an engagement. How was a young lady 
in a Vermont village seven hundred miles from the nearest scenes 
of conflict to know otherwise? True, Captain Conger of the 
First Vermont Cavalry was at home on furlough, but the captain 
would have been the last man to disillusion a girl. 

Remote as northern Vermont was from the clash of arms, 
favorably situated as it was as a coign from which to view the 
romantic aspects of war, St. Albans was not untouched by the 
depression that overhung the North in the autumn of 1864. 
The spirit of the Yankees was low. They were very weary of war, 
for win battles as they might the South somehow remained un- 
beaten—and it was not always that the North won the battles. 
The splendid hopes the North had reposed in General McClellan 
were unrealized and now McClellan was running for President 
against Lincoln. The campaign was drawing to a close. 
McClellan’s support represented, in large part, the defeatist 
sentiment in the North. Although this was not clear to the 
North at the time, the chance of McClellan’s election repre- 
sented the last hope of the South to win the war. Within the 
past few weeks Lincoln’s prospects had improved, but the result 
was going to be close. 

In this gloomy situation, on this gloomy day—the roth of 
October, 1864—a sweet, if sad, song was better than silent 
despair. 

In the next room a reckless boy of twenty-one listened to the 
singer and his face grew grave. In far off Yankee land—what 
did they know of battles, reflected this Kentucky youth, who 
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Not gunmen, but patriots—Confederate raiders holding up the St. Albans Bank in the farthest- 
north action of the Civil War. From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper for November 12, 1864 


The SJ. ALBANS RAID 


knew a good deal about battles. 
The boy’s lips parted in a 


one to wear a serious air very 

long. He threw off his coat and 
taking a jacket from a satchel he put it on and began to button 
it up. The buttons were. brass ones. The cloth was gray. The 
garment was, in fact, a Confederate army blouse, and Thomas 
Collins was a Confederate soldier. That is, he had been a Con- 
federate soldier and in a few minutes he would be one again—a 
technicality Lieutenant Young insisted upon, although Tom 
Collins could not see the use of it. 

Collins buckled on a big navy revolver and glanced at his 
watch. It lacked a few minutes of three o’clock. He gently 
lifted the latch on his door, and as he slipped down the hallway 
the words of the girl’s song grew fainter. Collins turned the 
knob of another door and entered. In the room was another 
young man, a year Collins’s junior. He was on his knees in 
praver. 

Lieutenant Young concluded his devotions and greeted his 
friend and second in command. Lieutenant Young wore a belt 
and two pistols; also the regalia of a Confederate cavalry officer, 
complete from boots to hat, excepting for spurs. 

“The men should be along presently now,” said Lieutenant 
Young. ‘Meanwhile hold up your hand and I will administer 
the oath.” 

Collins smilingly raised his hand and was sworn in as a soldier 
in the Confederate service. 

The others came, singly or in small parties. Some who were 
staying at the American House wore a blouse, a sash or some 
item of the Confederate uniform. Others who had put up at 
the Tremont House brought their bits of uniform and their re- 
volvers under their arms or in satchels that were slung from 
their shoulders by straps. All put on their guns and their pieces 
of uniform and took the oath. Residents of St. Albans have 
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made the point that only in one or two cases were the uniforms 
complete enough for purposes of identification. 
doubtedly true, but Young's raiders were probably as well uni- 
formed as the average Confederate troops. 
was the typical dress of the Southern armies requires some 
Butternut brown was perhaps as extensively 
More than one Confederate regiment served through the 


modification. 
worn. 
war with no uniforms at all. 


When all had arrived the party consisted of twenty men, in- 
Eighteen of the number were under 


cluding the commander. 
twenty-four years of age. Most of them 
were escaped prisoners of war who had 
taken refuge in Canada, which ac- 
counted for the swearing in process on 
American soil as a defense against the 
violation of British neutrality. A few, 
however, had worked their way up from 
the South for the venture at hand. 

Che venture at hand had been care- 
fully planned and rehearsed. Every 
man knew what he was supposed to do, 
and did not doubt his ability to do it. 
The party was eager to be off, to cap- 
ture and raid St. Albans in the name of 
the Confederate States Army. But 
Lieutenant Young detained ther with 
a little lecture on the significance and 
the strict military character of the 
undertaking. They were carrying the 
war into the North, giving New England 
a touch of what Sheridan had given the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia and 
what Sherman was giving Georgia. 
The nineteen had all heard this before. 
But they knew their lieutenant. He 
was a stickler for formality. They 
listened patiently, and when Young 
had finished they divided into bands 
and trooped down the stairs. 

\ drizzling rain had begun to fall and 
there were few on the streets. This 
diminished the dramatic effect of the 
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The shooting of Elias Morrison, the sale fatality of the raid. This picture, from Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, is a decided reflection of Northern prejudices. 





It was never established who actually fired the shots 


oral proclamation that Lieutenant Young made from the hotel 
steps, taking possession of St. Albans in the name of the military 
forces of the Southern Confederacy. But otherwise it was helpful 
to the raiding groups, which went their separate ways without 
attracting much notice. 

The American House stood—and stands today 
of Main and Lake Streets, near the north end of the elm-studded 


on the corner 


common, or green, as St. Albans called it then. The band led by 
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A contemporary poster offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the raiders. Ten 
thousand was a lot of dollars in 1864 
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William H. Hutchinson found its work nearest to hand. The 
Franklin County Bank was on Main Street next door to the 


hotel. Cashier Beardsley was behind 
the counter conversing with Jackson 
Clark, one of St. Albans’ leading charac- 
ters. He was the village wood sawyer 
and wore long hair and a stove-pipe 
hat. A clerk seated on a high stool was 
at work on the books. James Saxe, a 
merchant, was sitting down reading a 
newspaper. None of them had been 
informed of the military occupation of 
St. Albans. 

Hutchinson approached the cashier, 
leaving his men standing by the door. 
Hutchinson asked what the bank was 
offering for gold. That day gold was 
quoted at about 2.35, which is to say 
that one dollar in gold was worth two 
dollars and thirty-five cents in paper 
money. The rate varied from day to 
day, and speculation in gold was one 
way of making or losing money during 
the Civil War. Mr. Beardsley said that 
the bank did not deal in gold, but that 
there were several people in St. Albans 
who did. Mr. Beardsley mentioned 
James Armington as one of them 
taking the visitor to be a stranger from 
Montreal, which was a sort of head- 
quarters for gold speculators operating 
along the American border. 

Just then Mr. Armington entered the 
bank and Hutchinson sold him two 
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A group of the captured raiders photographed in the jail office at Montreal. Front row, 










Hutchinson, Saunders, Young (leader of the party); back row, Rev. Mr. Cameron, Scott, 
Tarvis. Mr. Cameron was not a member of the party, but visited the men in jail 


five-dollar gold pieces for twenty dollars in greenbacks. Arming- 
ton and Saxe walked out together and went in Kingsley’s saloon 
around the corner. As they closed the bank door two of Hutchin- 
son’s aides stepped up and drew pistols on the cashier. 

“We are Confederate soldiers, sir,’’ one of them said. “There 
are a hundred of us in town. We are going to take your money.” 

Mr. Beardsley and Jackson Clark did not move, but the book- 
keeper slid from his stool and started for the back door. A com- 
mand from one of the raiders halted him. 

“Stir another step and I’ll blow out your brains.” 

The clerk did not stir. 

While two men kept their guns leveled at the bank employes 
and Jackson Clark the others scooped up all of the money in 
sight and put it in satchels slung from their shoulders. Mean- 
time Hutchinson explained the military nature of the proceedings. 
He said the North was getting a taste of the medicine the South 
had been taking, and added a personal note that the Yankees had 
robbed his folks in Georgia of fifty thousand dollars. 

Excepting for the fact that he did not get to keep the money 
personally, Hutchinson did better than the Yankees in the 
treasure-hunting line. He took sixty-seven thousand dollars 
out of St. Albans. 

When the money was stowed in the satchels Hutchinson com- 
manded Beardsley and Clark to step into the vault. 

“We'll die in there,”’ exclaimed the cashier. “It’s air tight. 
We'll give you our word not to spread the alarm.” 

But the men were forced into the safe, the door bolted and 
the raiders departed. 

Tom Collins led the party assigned to clean out the St. Albans 
Bank, which was on Main Street a block north of the hotel. Two 
men covered Cyrus N. Bishop, the assistant cashier, and Martin 
Seymour, a clerk. Bishop bolted for the door of the directors’ 
room, but one of the raiders got his foot in the doorway before 
Bishop could close it and dragged him back. Collins said they 
were Confederates from Early’s command, taking revenge for 
Sheridan’s work in the Shenandoah Valley. He asked where the 
gold and silver was. Bishop said there were a few hundred dol- 
lars in the safe. Collins ordered the safe opened. 

The assistant cashier had underestimated the wealth in the 
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safe. The raiders began filling their pockets and their valises 
with gold and silver, but it was heavy and presently they con- 
fined themselves to taking paper money and government bonds 
They took eighty-three thousand dollars’ worth. 

When this was attended to Collins entered the directors’ room 
where the two prisoners were under guard. He told them to 
hold up their right hands and repeat what he should say. The 
prisoners held up their hands and repeated the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy. They also promised not to raise an alarm 
and the raiders were ready to go when the front door opened and 
Samuel Breck, a merchant, came in. He had three hundred and 
ninety-three dollars in his hand with which to pay a note. One 
of the raiders took hold of Mr. Breck’s collar and demanded the 
money. 

“It’s private property,” said Mr. Breck. 

The raider said that made no difference, and took the money. 

A lame boy named Morris Roach entered with a bank book and 
two hundred and ten dollars to deposit for his employer. Collins 
took that, and locking the four in the directors’ room dashed out 
into Main Street, which was ringing with shouts and shots. 

Caleb Wallace, a nephew of Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, 
had charge of the raid on the First National Bank, which was 
diagonally across the street from the American House, on the 
south side of the green. He ran into trouble. 

The start was auspicious enough, however. Two Confederates 
pointed pistols at Albert Sowers, the cashier, and told him that 
if he moved they would shoot him dead. John Nason was the 
only other person in the bank. He was an eighty-year-old retired 
brigadier general of Vermont militia, and very deaf. When the 
men came in he was seated behind the stove reading the New 
York Tribune. Not hearing anything he continued to scan his 
newspaper, and the raiders, apparently appreciating the situation, 
did not disturb the veteran, but kept a weather eye in his direction 
as they went about their work. 

The raiders took fifty-eight thousand dollars in paper mone) 
and dragged five heavy canvas bags from the safe. 

“What’s in these?” demanded Wallace, kicking one of them. 

“Copper cents,”’ said Sowers. 

Wallace slit one of the bags with a knife and a stream of pennies 
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poured forth. Had he slit the right bag he would have found it 
full of gold. 

Marching Sowers in front of them the raiders started toward 
the door. When their backs were turned old General Nason laid 
down his newspaper. He took his cane and hobbled after the 
departing Confederates and their prisoner. 

William Blaisdel of Blaisdel Brothers clothing store met Sowers 
on the steps. 

‘“What’s going on?” he asked. 

‘“Robbers!”’ shouted Sowers and Wallace leveled a pistol at 
the cashier’s head. 

Blaisdel knocked the weapon down and lunged at the raider. 
They rolled down the bank steps together. 

“Shoot him! Shoot him!” yelled Wallace, but his comrades 
were afraid they might hit the wrong man. 

General Nason opened the door and viewed the scuffle 

‘‘What gentlemen are those?” he asked. “It seems to me they 
are rather rude in their behavior.” 

[he answer to General Nason’s inquiry has not been recorded, 
but in any event the questioner was not interested in a street 
fight. He went back in the bank and resumed his study of the 
views of Horace Greeley. 

\ pistol held at the head of the fighting clothing merchant 
brought Wallace's release, and Blaisdel and Sowers were marched 
across Main Street to the green, where twenty or thirty citizens 
had been rounded up under guard. 

\ good deal had happened on Main Street during the fifteen 
minutes the banks were being robbed. One party had gone to 
get horses to retreat on. Another party raced up and down the 
street, smashing bottles of Greek fire on the sides of the buildings, 
cutting teams loose from hitch racks and hustling citizens onto 
the green. 

[he first horses obtained were mounted by Young and his 
personal aide and body-guard, Higbie. Charles Higbie had 
served with Frank and Jesse James in Quantre!l’s guerillas. He 
was old enough to be the lieutenant’s father, and a warm attach 
ment existed between the battered Missouri bushwhacker and 
the polished young officer. Higbie knew the raiding business 
from the practical as well as the theoretical side. The two rode 
up and down Main Street, firing their pistols in the air, Young 
proclaiming the occupation of the town by the forces of the Con- 
federacy. As fast as horses were brought out others joined in 
this form of diversion. Many did not wait for stable horses but 
leaped on the backs of frightened animals that had been cut 
from wagons and buggies. 

Erasmus D. Fuller was 
standing on the other side 
of Main Street from his 
livery stable when his at- 
tention was drawn to a 
band of armed men issuing 
from the American House. 
A moment later he saw a 
stranger ride from his stable 
yard on Frank Field’s bay 
mare Fanny. The stranger 
carried a revolver. Then 
Henry Ross, the _ hostler, 
came out of the vard lead- 
ing Fuller’s private saddle 
horse. He heard a man say 
to Ross to take the horse to 
the American House. This 
man also had a gun. Ross 
was followed by a stable 
boy leading two more 
horses, and Fuller realized 
that his place of business 
was being raided. Just then 
a man—said later to have 
been Young—rode up to 
Fuller and told him to bring 
him a pair of spurs. Fuller 
started toward Bedard’s 
harness shop and another 
man shoved a gun under his 
nose and asked him where 
he was going. Fuller said 
he was going to get a pair 
of spurs for that man over 
there. “All right, be quick 
about it or I'll put a bullet 
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The Confederate raid on St. Albans 
threw the town in a panic, 
Captain George P. Conger, First Ver- 
mont Cavalry, who was home on fur- 
lough, knew what to do. He pursued 
the fugitives and did not stop at the 
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through ye,” said the previous speaker, Mr. Higbie, who was 
decidedly not talking merely for effect. 

Fuller ducked into Bedard’s and left by the back door without 
stopping for spurs. He saw Elias Morrison coming down a 
ladder from the new summer hotel he was building. Morrison 
was a contractor who lived in Manchester, Vermont. He was a 
Southern sympathizer and had had some warm arguments with 
his neighbors. Mr. Morrison asked Fuller what the shooting 
was about. Fuller said he did not know, except that they were 
taking his horses. 

Fuller and Morrison made their way back onto Main Street 
Morrison said those fellows were firing mighty carelessly and if 
he had his rifle he would make some of them sick. One of the 
raiders started to take a horse from a French-Canadian. The 
French-Canadian did not understand English or anything else 
that was going on. Morrison stepped up to the raider, 
determined to stop this high-handed work if possible. 

‘‘Let that 
Frenchman 
alone,” he said, 
and the French- 
man was let alone 

Morrison and 
Fuller then 
walked on a few 
doors and M. F. 
Wilson stuck his 
head out of the 
Messenger office. 





























. “Look out!”’ he 

/ * shouted. ‘That 
fellow’s aiming at 
you.” 


Fuller dodged 
behind a tree 
Morrison jumped 
for the protec 
tion of the door 
way of Miss 
Beattie’s Milli- 
nery Shop. Miss 
Beattie did not 
see Mr. Morrison, 
but she saw men 
pointing guns and 
sprang and closed 
her door in the 
contractor’s face 
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First Lieutenant Bennett H. Bh af > 

Young, Confederate States Army, _ rison sank on the 

carried the war toVermont. He _ stoop of the mil- 

also tried to capture Chicago _ liner’s little store. 

Two days later 

he died. Testimony is so conflicting that it was never 
established just who killed Morrison. 

A block away Edward Nettleton was sitting by the 
stove in Smith’s grocery talking to Edward Fairfield, 
the clerk, when the shooting began. They went out 
to investigate and saw loose horses kicking and rearing 
in the street and men throwing small bottles that made 
a blue flame when they burst against the walls of the 
buildings. 

Two men rode up to the pair. The clothing of one 
of them was covered with mud and he had no hat. 

“He wants your hat,” said one raider to Nettleton, 
indicating his bareheaded companion. 

Nettleton hesitated and the man flourished his 
revolver. He cocked it and said that unless the hat 
were handed over he would shoot. 

Nettleton put his hand inside his coat—to draw a 
gun, Fairchild thought. 

“Show me the inside of your coat or I’ll blow out 
your brains!” yelled the raider. 

Fairchild told his friend not to do it—not to “stand 
for any such insult as that.” 

The man without a hat, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conversation, said, ‘Oh, shoot the cuss.” 

Mr. Nettleton opened his coat. He was unarmed. 
Someone on the green where the prisoners were being 
kept called to the two raiders and they rode off, still 
with one hat between them. (Continued on page 61) 
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or God and country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order, to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents ofc our association in the Great War; to inculcate asense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might ; to promote 


peace and ‘good. will on earth , to safequard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice. freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
of f; hdofaleoa Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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HE American Legion will celebrate its tenth 

birthday next spring, recalling the day when the 
Legion’s founders got together in an old French 
home at 4 Avenue Gabriel in Paris on March 15, 
1919, and the following day when the caucus, com- 
posed of men of practically all the fighting divisions 
and the other components of the A. E. F., moved to 
the Cirque de Paris, an antique Paris theater. It 
was not until the later caucus on American soil, at 
St. Louis in May of 1919, two months after the 
Paris meeting, that the Preamble to the Constitution 
of The American Legion was drawn, but the spirit 
of that Preamble was born in Paris. The year 1929 
will recall memories of those stirring first meetings 
and will cause reflective Legionnaires to take stock 
of the Legion’s ideals and principles today and to 
make an inventory of the Legion’s accomplishments 
in the ten years which have passed since the Paris 
pioneers met. 

The year which will end at the San Antonio 
National Convention presents a fitting record of 
Legion accomplishment. Today the Legion is 
stronger than ever before. There were those who 
believed that it would accomplish its mission in a 
few short years immediately after the World War 
and then languish into an aimless social organiza- 
tion of dwindling numerical strength. One needs 
only to study the record for 1928 to understand how 
far wrong were the pessimistic prophets of the pio- 
neering days. This year the Legion’s National Legis- 
lative Committee and National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee have performed greater service for all World 
War veterans than was performed in any previous 
year with the possible exception of the year which 
saw the United States Veterans Bureau created 
through Legion initiative and Legion effort. 

The establishment of the Veterans Bureau in 
1921 deserves to be ranked as a foremost Legion 
accomplishment. Outstanding in the record of the 
past also is the passage of the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act in 1924, giving belated financial justice to 
the overwhelming number of men who served in 
the World War. This year of 1928 saw the enact- 
ment of another belated just measure for which the 
Legion had contended for nine years, the Disabled 
Emergency Officers Act, giving temporary officers of 
the Army the same retirement rights as had previ- 
ously been accorded the nine other classes of officers 
who served in the Army and Navy during the war. 

This year also has seen the Legion engaged in the 
effort to bring Congress and the American people to 
an understanding of the need for the Universal Draft 
Act, an act which would complete this country’s 
program for national defense begun when the Na- 
tional Defense Law of 1920 was placed on the 
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nation’s statute books largely through Legion effort. 

This year, too, the Legion engaged in still an- 
other campaign as vital almost as any which has 
ever claimed its attention, the unspectacular efforts 
of the Legion’s National Americanism Commission 
to prevent the destruction of the reasonable quota- 
system immigration law adopted by Congress in 
1924. In opposing the numerous efforts to destroy 
this law by a series of amendments, The American 
Legion demonstrated anew the fact that it is still 
on guard for the nation’s welfare, as much on guard 
as it was in 1919 and 1920 when many conservative 
Americans honestly believed that the exponents of 
communism and anarchy were undermining our na- 
tional ideals and system of government. 

The Universal Draft Act still remains an objec- 
tive for the future. The battle against the de- 
struction of the present immigration law will be 
continued. Certainly the Legion’s activities of today 
are as vital as they were ten years ago. 

Two other great activities this year prove that 
the Legion is today both dynamic and aggressive. 
Ten thousand posts of The American Legion, in 
an effort to counteract a civic apathy which is even 
more dangerous to our system of government than 
the activities of American communists, have con- 
ducted a program of political education, a non- 
partisan campaign designed to get all citizens to 
vote at the presidential election in November. This 
campaign has been carried on under the direction 
of the Legion’s National Americanism Commission, 
which has enlisted the support of many other national 
organizations. 


HE National Americanism Commission this year 

has had spectacular success in another activity 
which promises to raise the average of good citizen- 
ship in the future. Posts everywhere have sponsored 
boys’ baseball teams, believing that boys of today 
may acquire from the lessons of leadership, loyalty 
and team work learned on the baseball diamond the 
qualities which will make them better citizens of 
tomorrow. The whole country has applauded while 
the Legion’s boy teams have been playing their 
games and tournaments in thousands of towns and 
cities, every team hoping to win a chance to play 
in the Junior World Series. 

While carrying on all these vital endeavors The 
American Legion has this year attained the greatest 
effective membership it has ever had. On August 17 
exactly 739,916 Legionnaires were on the rolls of the 
fifty-eight departments in the States and territories 
and the ten foreign countries in which the Legion 
has outposts. This number is greater than the en- 
rollment for the entire year of 1927, and greater 
than any end-of-the-year total except that for 1920, 
but the total of 845,186 for 1920 included many 
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members of short-lived posts who never had an op- 
portunity of acquiring a real understanding of the 
Legion. - The mid-year record-breaking total this 
year represents a compact body of true Legionnaires, 
marching in step to future accomplishments. 

In appealing to service men still outside it to enroll 
under its banner for the march through history, The 
American Legion can do more than hold forth the 
promise of future material accomplishments to match 
those of the past. There is a higher and spiritual 
promise which calls to every non-Legionnaire, the 
promise that The American Legion will find more 
important as the years pass its duty of keeping alive 
our best national traditions in order that there may 
be no weakening of our national fibre. Call it pa- 
triotism, call it nationalism, call it Americanism, or 
whatever one wishes to call it, it is the spirit under- 
lying America as we like to think of America, and 
The American Legion is the country’s foremost 
agency for its preservation. 
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THE BIG GAME OF THE YEAR 






Today, facing its future opportunities, The Ameri- 
can Legion is all that its founders of ten years ago 
intended it should be. It is a society of three quar- 
ters of a million service men representative of all 
sections of the country, all mature ages, all callings, 
ali political faiths, all religious creeds, a society in 
which three-quarters of a million men of many and 
diverse backgrounds and interests stand together 
upon a single platform which represents an honest 
intention of serving their country in peace as they 
served it in war. It is a tremendous force for na- 
tional unity in a country in which citizens have 
sometimes shown a tendency to isolate themselves 
in groups on islands of opinion and selfish interest. 
The Legion stands for the preservation of a mutual- 
ity of confidence and faith among all citizens and 
for the unimpeded development of our national 
destiny. As its tenth birthday nears, it unhesitat- 
ingly looks forward to its vital role in the drama of 
the future of the American people. 
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HE Argonne had its 
military effect upon 
history as a transverse 
obstacle. It runs from 

north to south, and opposes the 
passage of armies from east 
to west or from west to east. 

During the great operations 
of the World War in Europe 
the American Army became 
acquainted with the Argonne in 
a different fashion altogether. 
It became acquainted with the 
Argonne as no more than one 
sector out of a line many hun- 
dreds of miles in length. For 
the Great War was essentially 
a siege, and the contained 
armies (German, Austrian, 
Turkish, Bulgarian) lay within 
lines which fell, in the west, not 
according to any design, but 
just where the enemy had been 
able to dig himself in after his 
failure to decide the issue in 
1914, and his retreat to defen- 
sive positions. In the history of 
the American service the name 
Argonne will always stand for 
desperate fighting under the 
most difficult conditions of 
ground, and in this way the one 
great characteristic of the Ar- 
gonne—the difficulty of pas- 
sage across such soil—will be 
emphasized. 

But the Argonne will alsc always be remembered for what it has 
been in the rest of history: an obstacle to a war of movement. 

It was in this character of ‘‘an obstacle to a war of movement”’ 
that the Argonne played a famous part in the story of war during 
the early struggles of the French Revolution against the Prussian 
armies and their contingent of emigrant French nobles. The 
name of Valmy—the battie, or rather the cannonade, which pre- 
vented the original invasion of 1792—is a name depending upon 
the Argonne. The plain of Champagne immediately under the 
Argonne was the theatre in which the issue of the French Revolu- 
tion was really decided; for if the Prussian invasion had succeeded 
and the French levies (most of which were still half-trained re- 
cruits) had been overwhelmed, there would have been an end ‘of 
the movement at its outset, and the whole history of the world 
would have been changed. 

Already before the invasion there had taken place in connection 
with the Argonne a most interesting episode wherein the charac- 
ter of that woodland played a great part. It was the episode 
known as “the Flight to Varennes,”’ which took place in the 
month of June, 1791. 

King Louis XVI and his wife Marie Antoinette not only feared 
for their lives, but were also convinced that if they could get 
away from Paris to one of the armies (as Mirabeau had advised 
them before he died), they could recover the power of the throne 
They set out on the night of June 2oth, in disguise, intending 
to reach Montmédy upon the French frontier, which was the 
centre of a large army. They were recognized at more than one 
point on the road, but just before darkness fell they were recog- 
nized by a man who had energy and strong political convictions, 
and who was also a very good horseman. This was a young fel- 
low called Drouet, who was the son of the postmaster at Ste. 
Ménéhoulde, just at the edge of the plain of Champagne, where 
the Argonne falls westward on to the flat. It is a little place with 
which many American soldiers were familiar during the late 
campaign. The main road towards the frontier and Germany and 
the Rhine passes by this market town before undertaking the 
passage of the forest and the low ridge of hill at the defile called 
Les Islettes. 

Drouet helped to change the horses in the carriage, and then, 
when the King and Queen had started, he determined to head 
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French soldier, Revolutionary period, after Détaille 





them off and to give warning of 
their flight. He had been a caval- 
ryman before going back to civil 
life; he acted with great energy, 
and with his good horsemanship 
and his good fortune succeeded in 
profoundly affecting the story of 
his country. He rode out after 
the royal carriage—he could not 
start until he had convinced the 
authorities of his recognition of the 
fugitives—and though he galloped 
hard, he could not catch them up 
by the time he came to Clermont. 
But a little before Clermont 
—_ (which was the next stage 
~~ _~where the horses were changed 
again) he found the unhar- 
nessed post horses going back 
in charge of one of the grooms, 
and he heard that the carriage in 
which the King and Queen were 
flying had not got on to the main 
road, as he had expected it would, 
on towards Verdun and Metz (for 
he had taken it for granted that 
they were trying to get out of the 
country), but had turned to the 
left or north by the road to 
Varennes which leads to Montmédy. 
Then it was that Drouet did an 
astonishing thing. The coach with 
the King and Queen in it was al- 
ready well on its way to Varennes, 
it had perhaps eight miles to go, 
and it would cover the distance in 
perhaps one and a quarter hours or something of that kind (it was 
a very large vehicle and could not go at any great pace). Now 
from the position where Drouet was to Varennes was at least 
eleven miles, and he had to get by woodland tracks as best he 
could, on a night without a moon, very dark, but, luckily for him, 
dry. For in wet weather the clay would have been absolutely) 
impassable; at least at any pace. 
Drouet took his decision instantly, and set out to head off the 
fugitives. He managed it by five minutes. He got into Varennes 


just before the royal coach drove through. The soldiers who were 


expecting to receive it were only a few hundred yards off on the 
other side of ihe river. Drouet pulled an empty wagon across 
the archway of the town gate, roused the authorities, and when 
the royal coach drove up it was halted, and its occupants were 
made to get out and detained. The flight had failed of its object. 
Soon after came a messenger who had ridden furiously all the 
immense distance from Paris by relays of horses, with orders from 
the Parliament to hold the King and Queen—and Drouet had 
succeeded. 

Now the astonishing thing in Drouet’s feat was the covering 
of eleven miles in little if anything over the hour on such a night 
and through such country. He was a local man, and knew the 
forest well; but still it was heavy odds against the thing being 
done. As I say, it was only done by a few minutes. 

Such was the first episode of the Argonne in the Wars of the 
Revolution. The second was a purely military one, and I will 
next describe it. 

It came the next year, 1792, and, as I have said, decided the 
fate of the French Revolution. The Emperor, that is, the power 
of Austria, claimed to interfere in the internal affairs of France 
The technical points are not very interesting, as in any case war 
was inevitable. But it should be noted that war was declared by 
the French against Austria on April 20, 1792. The King of Prus- 
sia announced that he would stand by Austria, and hostilities 
were thus opened on paper pending the gathering of the armies. 

The concentration was effected late on both sides, but later on 
the French than on their enemies’, for they were in far more dis- 
order. The French general in chief here was Dumouriez, a man 
of great energy and decision of character, but unfortunately one 
who later despaired of the fortunes of his country and abandoned 
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her. At that moment, however, in the summer of 1792, he was 
still loyal and was probably the man of greatest military ca- 
pacity in France, until the later revolutionary wars threw up 
those young geniuses the chief of whom are Marceau and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Dumouriez, a man in middle life, had orders from the govern- 
ment to hold the line of the Argonne, and there to check the 
invasion. But the lateness of the French concentration was a 
bad handicap. The enemy were winning in the race. Verdun 
surrendered to them on September 2d. They took rather more 
than a week to make all ready for further advance, and on the 
11th went against the line of the Argonne. Dumouriez was 
coming down as rapidly as he could from the north. Keller- 
mann, a first-rate cavalry leader, was coming up from the south 
to effect his junction with him. Dumouriez held the Pass of 
Grand-Pré and sent a strong detachment to hoid the pass of Les 
Islettes. He also had a detachment on a difficult road to the 
north of Grand-Pré called Cross in the Wood (Croix aux Boix). 
Both these two northern defiles were forced and Dumouriez fell 
back towards the main Paris-Metz road. Luckily for the 
French, the detachment of the guns sent out to block the pas- 
sage at Les Islettes stood firm. It must be remembered in all 
that we are reading that the invaders had good professional 
trained armies while the defenders had a mixed force in which 
there were large bodies of quite young recruits, and further, that 
the command on the invaders’ side was united with a definite 
political object in which all agreed, while on the French side 
society was distracted by varying aims, many 
of the officers feeling strongly for the king, and 
only a minority perhaps in favor of the Revo- 
lution; and the commander-in-chief himself 
very doubtful. 

lhe consequence of the two northern passes 

of Grand-Pré and the Croix aux Bois having 
been forced in this way by the Prussians and 
the Austrians was that Dumouriez’s position 
was turned, and the invaders came round be- 
tween him and Paris. As long as Les Islettes 
held he could fight, but he was fighting as it 
were with his back to the wall of the Argonne, 
facing west. The command at Les Islettes 
had been given to a very singular man, an 
English soldier of fortune called Money. He 
was a man of some years, and joined in the 
fighting for the mere fun of the thing. He had 
already served in a not very military capacity 
with the British forces during the American 
War of Independence. He was a Norfolk 
landed gentleman by birth, and of a banking 
family (to which his name was very suitable). 
He had the nominal title of brigadier general, 
though he had never commanded troops in the 
field, as during the War of Independence he 
had been connected with the commisariat. 
But he bluffed the French government with 
his military title; they accepted him as a vol- 
unteer, and here he was now commanding the 
essential pass of Les Islettes, which was a 
matter of life and death to the French people. 
He has left his account of it in a very interest- 
ing little book, very difficult to get, called 
“The Campaign of 1793.” 

The men who had been defeated at Verdun 
came flying back along the road, 
demoralizing his command, and he 
had great difficulty in restoring dis- 
cipline. But he did so, put up a very 
good fight, and held the pass all those 
critical days. How long he could 
have held out we do not know, for 
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Situation of the opposing forces at the 
Battle of Valmy 


was effected on September roth, and on the 
2oth the opposing batteries, Prussian and 
Austrian on the one side and French on the 
other, were opening fire. Les Islettes still 
stood and made all the difference. 

Between the opposing parties on that 
September 2oth lay a shallow valley made 
of that dirty chalky clay which in wet 
weather was exceedingly difficult to deal 
with, and it was really the condition of the 

soil as much as anything else which decided the 
issue. 

Here we.must remark that the weather ever 
since the fall of Verdun had been abominable, 
and this upon the whole told in favor of the 
French, for the long march round of the Aus- 
trians and Prussians had fatigued them, and 
they had already been occupied in operations 
of war for more than a month, while the mass of 
the French troops, varying in quality though 
they were, were fresh. Dysentery had broken 
out in the Prussian and Austrian camps and 
gravely weakened their forces. Also their com- 
munications were long and tortuous; most of 
what they ate and all their ammunition had to 
come round by the big bend which they them- 
selves had followed through the defile of Croix 
aux Boix and Grand-Pré. 

On the other hand Dumouriez was quite cut 
off, and if he had not won his battle, or rather 
his cannonade, he could not have held out an- 
other three days. Both armies were in a piece 
of country singularly unfertile and ill-peopled. 


luckily he was not put to a pro- lead 
; P P French doughboy, 1792 style (Détaille) The morning of this famous day, September 


longed test. But at any rate he held 
it long enough to allow the Battle of 
Valmy to be fought and continued holding it for some time after. 
[he Austrians had forced the defile of Croix aux Bois and the 
Prussians the defile of Grand-Pré, compelling Dumouriez to fall 
back into the neighbourhood of Ste. Ménéhoulde, in the second 
week of September. But they were rather slow in moving and 
they only formed up in front of Dumouriez at the beginning of 
the third week. Meanwhile Kellermann, coming up from the 
south at top speed, had just time to effect his junction with 
Dumouriez. It was a matter of twenty-four hours. The junction 
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20, 1793, broke dully in a dense mist. It was 
not till nine or ten o’clock that the opposing forces could see each 
other over the shallow depression. The Allies looking westward 
had before them the long low dull line of the Argonne, and im- 
mediately in the foreground in the midst of the French lines on 
the little height opposite a windmill which has its part in the fame 
of the action. Among those Allies, it is interesting to remember, 
was present the young Goethe, and he has left us an account of 
his experience. 

For some hours there was no advance (Continued on page 72) 
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New Trees in an Old Town 


T is one thing to pass nicely-worded resolutions deploring 

the disappearance of timberlands in our older sections of 
the country and another thing to replace the trees which have 
gone. Cass County Post of Logansport, Indiana, studying the 
forestation problem in its own community concluded that it 
should not confine its interest to words but should follow the 
example of the city’s pioneers. In Logansport when the city 
was first spreading out over a stretch of Indiana farmlands the 
city’s founders had given thought to the city’s future beauty 
On all the streets of the expanding town 


a letter sent by Raymond St. Clair of Shegon, West Virginia, 

once of the 315th Field Artillery. Writes Mr. St. Clair 
“My father and I were separated in 1904 at Central City, 
West Virginia, at a time when my mother was very sick and 
my father had to leave home to get work in Ohio. My mother 
died while he was away and I and my brother and sister were 
sent to a town about fifty miles from a railroad. I was seven 
years old then. They told me my father had been killed in an 
accident while working in the glass trade. All these years I 
have wondered, and something told me he was living. A month 
ago I wrote to the Commander of the Legion post at Wheel- 
ing—that was my father’s home town—and 





they had planted rows of oaks and maples 
and elms and other shade trees. The sap- 
lings of scores of years ago are now full 
grown and the older residential streets are 
shaded by huge branches which in some 
places almost meet above the centers of 
roadways. But on many newer streets trees 
were not planted as homes were built and 
these streets still were shadeless when the 
post began considering them 

Cass County Post not only enlisted citi- 
zens of the town in a campaign to plant 
shade trees along the streets that needed 
them but it also took another practical step 
that ought to be copied by Legion posts 
everywhere. In odd corners of Logansport 
were many bits of wasteland owned by the 
city. With the permission of the city coun- 
cil and the assistance of the Boy Scouts, 
the Logansport Legionnaires planted on 
this city land 6,000 young forest trees, in- 
cluding red pine, Norway spruce, red oak 
and chestnut oak. The post got the trees 
from a state nursery of the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation, Forestry Di- 
vision. Trees were planted on twenty-five 
acres. The post estimates that the pines 
will be large enough in ten or twelve years 
to permit careful cutting and marketing of 





asked him to help me make another effort 
to find my father. Just sixteen days after 
I wrote, I got a letter from my father. 
Last Saturday we spent happily together. 
I found he had returned to Central City 
after my mother died, found us gone and 
no trace of us. Since then he has been in 
almost every State in the Union hunting 
for us children. I bless the name of Post 
Commander Jones.” 


War and Sculpture 


EVERAL years hence, if the hopes of 

the Indiana Department come true, Le- 
gionnaires from all parts of the United 
States coming to Indianapolis to attend a 
national convention of The American Le- 
gion will take part in the dedication of 
Indiana’s World War Memorial and see 
the fulfillment of one of the most remark- 
able civic projects ever undertaken in an 
American city. 

In a plaza which covers five city blocks, 
the central monument of the memoria! has 
already taken form, a huge square tower, 
with columned facades, surmounted by a 
pyramid. Terraces and broad steps pro- 
vide the base for the imposing tower. The 








timber, thus assuring a new source of 
revenue to the city. 


In the Day’s Work 


HE satisfaction which every Post Com- 

mander finds in doing little things to 
help his fellow service men is one of the real rewards that go 
with the job. Post Commander Edmund L. Jones of Wheeling 
(West Virginia) Post may not know how one of his good deeds 
turned out until he reads this story which will consist mostly of 
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Embodying the spirit of the 
doughboy, this statue is being 
executed by Henry Hering for the 
Indiana World War Memorial 


National Headquarters building of The 
American Legion is one of the structures 
of the plaza. The whole project is being 
carried out at a cost of $12,000,000. To 
make it possible, large buildings occupying 
several solid blocks were razed 

Henry Hering, noted American sculptor, 
is completing a heroic figure in bronze embodying the spirit 0! 
the American soldier of the World War, to stand on the steps 
of the central monument. He has departed from the conven- 
tional concept of the soldier and his figure represents a boy, in 
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the height of his physical development, slightly draped, inspired 
by a conscious sense of his duty to his country. The sculptor 
has given his creation the title “Pro Patria.” 

The work for the Indiana World War Memorial calls atten- 
tion anew to the excellence of recent memorials inspired by the 
World War. Another example is a war memorial recently un- 
veiled by Pleasantville (New York) Post, the creation of 
Frederic Guinzburg, whose work has won wide recognition. Mr 
Guinzburg is a member of Chappaqua (New York) Post and 
is Grand Conducteur of the New York Grande Voiture of the 
Forty and Eight. Several vears ago he executed a bronze figure 
as a national membership trophy of the 


Cooney” Ochs of South Milwaukee who rolled three remark- 
able series of 663 in the five-man, 675 in the doubles and 688 
in the singles, a total of 2,026. This is believed to be a world’s 
record for a sanctioned tournament, bowling across twelve 
alleys. Included in this total were single games of 289 and 279 

“High single game in the five-man event was 1,046 by the 
Legion Aces of Berlin, and high single game in the doubles was 
513 by Larsen and Maynard of Green Bay, Maynard con- 
tributing 279 and Larsen 23 In winning 
the doubles championship, Larsen gathered 





Forty and Eight, to be awarded each year 


Bowling 


f falling of autumn leaves seems to 
be the signal for the start of a nation- 
le American Legion bowling season, and 
rumbling of balls on polished alleys 
and the clatter of falling pins lasts until 
the leaves reappear in spring. Unless some 
other department can present a_ better 
claim, the Step Keeper is going to concede 
that the Wisconsin Department is entitled 
to a flock of honors for leadership in Le- 
gion bowling. Certainly any other depart- 
ment will have a hard time surpassing last 
season’s record presented by W. T. Bie of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, president of the 
Wisconsin American Legion Bowling As- 
sociation. Mr. Bie says 
“The Wisconsin Department's annual 
winter get-together—the Legion Bowling 
Tournament—held at Green Bay in April 
a solid month, was one of the largest fra- 
ternal tournaments ever held. The entries 
included 259 five-man teams, 295 doubles 
and 560 singles, and every man entered 
was a member of The American Legion 
An entry fee of $1 a man was charged 








708 pins and Maynard 662 

“The tournament was arranged so that 
each week-end served as a reunion for 
service men. Green Bay, the host city, 
entered seventy five-men teams in the 
tournament and these teams rolled during 
the week, leaving the week-ends for the 
outside teams which came from sixty-two 
posts scattered all over Wisconsin. The 
first week-end was set aside for the artil- 
lery and served primarily for a reunion of 
the 120th and 121st Field Artillery Regi- 
ments of the 32d Division. The next three 
week-ends were set aside for the Navy, the 
32d Division, the 42d Division. A perma- 
nent organization has been formed with one 
director from each Legion district and we 
expect the tournament will grow larger 
each year.” 


Ready Always 


A OSAICANS sweeps across several 
Southern States, destroying life and 
property; a tornado swoops suddenly upon 
a string of towns in the Middle West, kill- 
ing many hundreds; a dam breaks on the 
Pacific Coast sending swift death into a 








which helped form a prize fund of $2,445. 
hali of which was awarded for good bowl- 
ing and half for good fellowship 

“The scores indicated that the Legion 
has some of the best bowlers in the coun- 
try. Racine Post finished first in the five- 
man event with a score of 3,004 and Beaver 
Dam Post was second with a score of 3,000. W. Larsen and W 
Maynard of Green Bay were the doubles champions with a 
Score of 1,370. The singles champion for 1928 was A. Breit- 
sprecker of Racine with 702. The all-events champion was 
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This memorial dedicated by Pleas- 
New York) Post is by 
Frederic Guinzburg, Grand Con- 
ducteur of the New York 40 and 8 


peaceful valley; the Mississippi River 
overtops levees in a half-dozen States and 
makes thousands homeless; a forest fire 
roars over a mountain slope in the North- 
west; a mine explosion brings wholesale 
tragedy to a coal mining town between the 
Great Lakes and the Ohio River. And 
wherever any disaster has appeared in recent years, The Ameri- 
can Legion has been found prepared to meet it. Other disasters 
will come, of course, and no one may tell when or how, so 
everywhere The American Legion goes on with its preparations 
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to fight catastrophe in any form in which it may appear. 

The Nebraska Department this year perfected an unusually 
complete system for rescue and relief work in harmony with 
the emergency relief plan being organized nationally under the 
Legion’s National Americanism Commission. Department Com- 
mander Jean B. Cain of Falls City, Nebraska, has reported to 
National Commander Spafford that every post in his State has 
been enrolled in statewide preparedness against disaster of any 
kind. Effectiveness is given the Nebraska plan by 
the fact that the department has, ready for 
instant use, $50,000 made available by 
the State Relief Fund Commission of 
the Department of Nebraska 
which administers the income 
from a $2,000,000 trust fund 
established by the Nebraska 
legislature in 1921. 

“The service officer of 
each post administers this 
fund locally for the 
relief cf disabled and 
needy service men and 
their dependents, writes 
Commander Cain. “In 
case of an emergency 
arising from any catas- 
trophe, the chief clerk of 
the State Relief Fund 
Commission is authorized to 
draw on the reserve fund, 
now amounting to $50,000, for 
purposes in keeping with the pro- 
visions of the trust. Expense of 
administration of the relief fund is now 
only five percent of the yearly income.” 


Let Winter Come 


HEN winter comes to The Ameri- 

can Legion Children’s Billet at 
Legionville, Kansas, bringing with it the 
shadow of epidemic diseases which al- 
ways hovers over children kept indoors, there won't be any 
great apprehension among the matrons and other officials at the 
home. For this year a brand new fireproof hospital building 
was finished at the billet, with rooms for ten little patients. The 
billet is being operated by the Legion’s National Child Welfare 
Committee. under the terms of a contract made before the 
Paris convention adopted a resolution against the care of chil- 
dren in billets, but the new hospital building was erected with 
funds provided solely by the Kansas Department. And Kansas 
Legionnaires donated services and materials, so that the sum 
of $11,000, representing the actual cost of the building, is far 
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Boys and girls of the national Children’s 
Billet at Legionville, Kansas, get an 
elementary cavalry lesson from Hugo T. 


Wedell, Chairman of the Kansas De- 


less than its value. The building has three separate isolation 
rooms, a feature that should afford protection to all the boys 
and girls even if cases of several diseases should develop among 
them simultaneously 

The Legionville billet is operated by a committee appointed 
by Department Commander Lester McCoy. All members of 
the committee belong to Harold R. Andrews Post in Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, which is the nearest town to the billet. The 

members are Donald W. Stewart, formerly Vice 
Commander of the Kansas Department, vice 
president of a gas corporation which 
serves several States; W. R. Casser- 
ly and J. H. Woodman. 

A considerable saving in oper- 
ating costs at the billet is ex- 
pected to result this winter 
from the use of gas for 
heating, supplied by a 

well especially drilled 1 

meet the billet’s need 


Air Ponio 
HERE will be many 


planes carrying dele- 
gates and visitors to the 
Legion’s national conven- 
tion at San Antonio 
Brockton (Massachusetts) 
Post claims the honor of be- 

ing the first post to make ar- 
rangements for sending its dele- 
gation to a Legion national convention 
by airplane. The Brockton delegation 
plans to fly direct from Brockton Airport 
to San Antonio in a giant Fokker plane 
owned by Gordon A. Varney. The plane 
will seat six men and the pilot. Those 
who spoke for seats included Legion- 
naires Fred Beal, Dr. Henry F. Weston, 
Howard Miller and William H. Manson. 
The San Antonio convention committe 
has promised that San Antonio flying fields will provide hang 
and special facilities for visitors’ planes. 


J 


Welfare Committee 


Allenby and Pershing at San Antonio 


N addition to Charles A. Lindbergh and General Pershing 
the national convention at San Antonio, October 8th to 
12th, will have as an honor guest, Field Marshal Lord Allenby 
of Great Britain, one of the most brilliant and picturesque 
leaders of the World War. Field Marshal Allénby accepted the 
invitation to attend the convention extended to him by Nationa! 


Beautiful by night when the floodlights are on it and equally beautiful by day is the Municipal Auditorium at San 
Antonio in which will be held The American Legion's Tenth National Convention, October 8th to 12th 
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a peacetime strap watch of wartime strength_ 


THE war is over, but there’s never any peace for 


a wrist watch. Jolt and jar. Bump, thump... 





Heaving grenades is no longer part of your 
routine. But heaving a baseball? Or pound- 

ga sales point home on the desk? Every 
time that happens there's a shock to your 
watch. But go to it... THE LEGIONNAIRE 


wasn’t built to be coddled. 





Model 302. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. 
Handsomely engraved. Extra heavy crystal. With lu- 
t us dial and hands, $21.50, With luminous hands and 

al, $20.00 With raised figured dial . . . $19.00 





Model jor. White or green gold-filled case that carries 
ful arantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. 
W ith raised figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and 

t , $26.00. With luminous dial and hands, $27.50 








it’s always on active duty. 





Fifty mad miles an hour over a shell-pocked 
road carrying dispatches . . . the handlebars 
vibrating, pounding, like twin riveting ham- 
mers. Not so different from driving a car 
over a mean detour with the wheel trying to 
jump out of your gripping hands. Treatment 
like that would kill a lot of watches. It 
doesn’t even worry THE LEGIONNAIRE. 


* * * 


Smaller, smarter, sturdier, the ELGIN LEGIONNAIRE 

. and only $19 to $27.50. Never has so little 
money commanded such a fine etcin. Never was 
there such a combination of stamina and style. Like 
a polished gentleman of the world it’s equally at 
home facing tigers in Hindustan, or social lions on 
Park Avenue. It's a man’s watch .. . that tells 


the story. 


© Elgin, 1928 
[ Prices slightly higher in Canada| 





Ugh! Bayonet hilt-deep in the dummy. 
What a shock ¢Aat sent up your arm! What 


a jolt to your wrist watch! Bayonet day 
are gone . . . but you play golf. For every 


stroke there’s a shock to your watch. What 


of it? . . . if it's a LEGIONNAIRE 





Model 300. White or green gold-filled case that carries full 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With 
luminous dial and hands, $27.50. With luminous hands 
and dot dial, $26.00. With raised figured dial . $25 





Model 303. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. 
Will not tarnish or discolor. Handsomely engraved. 
With raised figured dial, $19.co, Luminous hands and 
dot dial, $2 With luminous dial and hands, $21. 
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Commander Edward E. Spafford. Lady Allenby will accom- 
pany him to San Antonio. They will arrive at New York shortly 
before the Legion’s convention and will be guests at a dinner to 
be given by the Pilgrim Society before leaving for San Antonio 

Field Marshal Allenby, deliverer of the Holy Land in a cam- 


War, will make his first visit to the 
United States when he attends the 
Legion’s convention. On only one 
other occasion has he stepped in- 
side the States—in 1926 when he 
visited Niagara Falls while passing 
through Canada on his way back to 
England from Australia. After at- 
tending the San Antonio conven- 
tion, Field Marshal and Lady Al- 
lenby will make a short tour that 
will include the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, Yosemite National Park, 
Chicago and Washington. 


Gangway! 


[EGIONNAIRE Charles Gates 
Dawes, accustomed as he is to 
dedicating, performed under diffi- 
culties in July when he dedicated 
the new golf course at Traverse 
City, Michigan, pushing the ball 
around nine holes followed by the 
Bowen-Holliday Post Drum Corps 
of thirty-six pieces, all in action 
So reports Karl W. Detzer, Vice 
Commander of the post, adding: 
“The golf was pretty fair, consider- 
ing, and the music was grand. Le- 
gionnaire Dawes’ opponents were 
Cartoonist John T. McCutcheon of 
the Chicago Tribune and Samuel In- 
suil, the light and power magnate.” 

Vice Commander Detzer also 
says that his outfit of 160 men hung 
up a new state record for a variety 
of activities in the period of two 


weeks. Here’s what it did, according to Mr. Detzer’s summary: 
Post drum corps won place of honor in the parade at the 
State convention of the Elks at Manistee. 
Drum corps and Legionnaires entertained three hundred mem- 
bers of the district Boy Scout camp one evening at Spider Lake 





























National Commander Spafford extend. 
Legion's best wishes to Legionnaires Brophy, 
Balchen and June of the Byrd Antarctic ex- 
pedition at a luncheon of Advertising Men's 
Post in New York City. Post Commander 


Kenneth E. Cooley at right 


Members served as traffic police, drum corps led the parade 
and the Legion float won second prize at the annual Cherry 
Festival, “the Mardi Gras of the North.” 1 

Entertained Legionnaire Dawes at post meeting, serenaded 
him at golf and met him with guard of honor as he entered town 
paign unsurpassed for romance in all the annals of the World Put on flying circus and special carnival. 


Put on the season’s biggest box- 
ing show. 


Tools 


HEN the Antarctic expedition 
of Commander Richard | 
Byrd sailed for the South Pole, it 
carried among its thousands of 
items of special equipment two hy- 
draulic jacks which ought to come 
in handy for a lot of things in a 
land without filling stations and 
telephones. The jacks were pre- 
sented to Legionnaires Richard G 
3rophy, Bernt Balchen and Harold 
I. June of the expedition by Adver 
tising Men’s Post of New York City 
at a luncheon attended by Nation- 
al Commander Edward E. Spafford 
“They are real tools, but here's 
hoping we don’t have to use then 
commented Legionnaire Balchen, 
chief pilot of the expedition. 


Pioneers 
ATHERS of the Legion, the men 


who attended the caucus in Paris 
and the caucus at St. Louis in 1910, 
will be honor guests at The Ameri- 
can Legion’s Tenth National Con- 
vention at San Antonio, October 
8th to 12th. Many of these pioneers 
who had prominent roles in the Le- 
gion’s first meetings and filled high 
posts in departments later have not 
been able to attend recent national 


conventions because of pressure of business affairs. National 
Commander Edward E. Spafford has extended personal invita- 
tions to all who attended the caucuses of the Legion’s founding 
year to come to San Antonio for an anniversary reunion, to 
renew the memories of historic days and meet again their 


James Farrell Post of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, letters its town’s name on a big roof for the guidance of aviators as 


its part in a national campaign of The American Legion in which hundreds of other posts have made similar markings 
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Amelia M. Earhart, first woman to fly the Atlantic by seroplane 


says— 


“Lucky Strikes were the cigarettes carried on the ‘Friendship’ 
when she crossed the Atlantic. They were smoked con- 
tinuously from Trepassey to Wales. I think nothing else 
helped so much to lessen the strain for all of us.” 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat I[rritation-No Cough. 
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fellow pioneers. Scores of the Legion’s founding fathers have 
promised to be at San Antonio. It is planned to introduce 
them to the convention at a ceremony in the convention hall. 


Musselshell River Loses Its Terror 


USSELSHELL River near Harlowton, Montana, is deep and 

swift and dangerous, and there was a time when spring and 
summer and autumn were filled with mothers’ forebodings and 
almost every month added to the toll of drowned boys. In one 
single month five boys drowned in the river near a town not 
far from Harlowton. 

Harlowton no longer fears river tragedies. The boys of Har- 
lowton no longer steal away from home to go swim- 
ming in the forbidden swimming holes of the river. 
Today Harlowton has one of the finest bathing 
pools to be found between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Mississippi, a big artificial lake, fed 
by the waters of the deadly river. A canal 
carries the water three miles to the pool 
and the constant supply of fresh water 
keeps the pool always clear and sparkling. 

So relates Past Post Commander Jesse d 
L. Akers who tells how Wheatland Post f 
of Harlowton constructed the pool in Y 
the face of some public doubt which § 
has now been changed to general y 
community applause. i 

“When the proposal to build the % 
swimming pool was first brought up 
there was a long debate,” writes Mr. 
Akers. “Some argued it would be > 
wasteful to start to build a pool of & 
the kind we wanted when we didn’t = 
have enough money in sight to finish §@ 
it. At last we decided to go ahead, @& 
letting results accomplish the change 
in sentiment. 

“The first year we only finished the 
excavation. The boys used it then before * 
there was any concrete placed. The next , 
year we got enough money together to put 
in concrete sides and fix it up to look like Ba 
a swimming pool. It got to be very popular 3 
then in summer. We paid for the work by 
giving a dance which put $700 in our treasury. 

“By this time everybody realized the need of 


the swimming pool and the demand for improve- a 


ments set in. Quickly we went ahead and built 
bath houses and completed the work on the pool 
itself. Now everybody considers the pool a great 
asset to the town. It is located in the city park 
cnly one block from Main Street, its natural sur- 
roundings of trees and shrubbery almost ideal 
We have built three bridges to make it easy to get to. We 
count as principal benefits not only the fact that practically all 
children and grown-ups use the pool in summer but also the 
fact that the pool has made the town realize the value of the 
park. The park is now worth while in itself. And there are no 
more river drownings. We now have a caretaker who lives in 
the park. During summer also we have a life guard. The pool 
slopes to a depth of eight feet. 

“And pass the word along to any Legionnaires coming this 
way—we can take them out where mountain trout swim in 
waters undisturbed by line or fly and, in the right season, where 
there are deer and bear, plenty of them.” 


Ten Years After 


EN years ago Captain Frank T. Jervey was leading his com- 

pany of the Fourth Infantry of the Third Division in an 
attack on a German position at Les Franquettes Farm near 
Soissons. Jervey and his men went forward over an open field, 
a level bit of farmland on which wheat stood six inches high. 
There was no other cover—and no artillery support. 

There were 150 men in Jervey’s company that morning. By 
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noon all but thirty-five had been killed or wounded. Seve: 
runners fell while attempting to cross the machine gun swept 
wheatfield to deliver orders to Captain Jervey—orders for th: 
company to retire. 

Jervey was hit again and again. His left leg was so badly torn 
it had to be amputated later. The Germans concentrated thei! 
fire on the spot where the company commander lay wounded 

“He remained in command of his company until he becam: 
unconscious,” Jervey’s citation for the D. S. C. recites. 

Frank T. Jervey was the first man to receive a certificate oi 
retirement under the Disabled Emergency Officers Act. It was 
presented to him on August 1st by Director Frank T. Hines of the 
Veterans Bureau. Mr. Jervey—now a member of National Press 

Club Post of The American Legion—had been an elec- 

trical and mechanical engineer before the war. After 

receiving vocational training from the Veterans 

Bureau after the,war he became a chemist in 

the service of ‘the Ordnance section of the 
War Department. 

Director Hines announced that 5,640 appli- 

cations for retirement under the Disabled 

Emergency Officers Act had been received 

up to August 1st. Eight thousand civilian 

Army officers were wounded during the 
World War and it is estimated 3,250 
will be entitled to retirement under the 
terms of the law which Congress enact- 
ed after it had been advocated by 
The American Legion nine years. 


| Pies and Home Runs 
1 


MODEST little Indiana girl who 
helps her mother with the dishes 
and likes to bake pies might have been 
’ an outstanding figure in The American 
Legion’s Junior World Series baseball 
games. In early August, only a few 
F baseball games stood between fourteen- 
@ year-old Margaret Gisolo and a chance 
© to play in the national tournament which 
¢ ry would decide the junior championship of 
the United States. Margaret played second 
base on the Blanford Cubs of Blanford, In- 
diana, and her team won the junior champion- 
ship of Indiana largely through Margaret’s bat- 
ting and fielding and base running. She made four 
_“ hits in five times at bat. But her team lost its 
chance for the national series when it was de- 
feated by the championship team of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois in the regional series at Chicago 
Margaret had hoped to play in the Junior World 
Series scheduled to begin in Chicago on Septem 
ber 7th, a series in which the championship teams 
of the East and the West, the best of the thousands of Legion- 
sponsored teams were to fight for national honors. 


Cc. O. D., $1,000 


NE captured German howitzer weighing fourteen tons 

caused more excitement in Cheyenne, Wyoming, than th¢ 
city had known since the day a fireman rescued a kitten fro! 
the top of the flagpole in front of the postoffice . 

In the first place, there was the freight bill. When Francis 
E. Self Post got the idea it would be a good thing to get a 
little trophy from the Government’s stock of captured war ma- 
terial in New Jersey, it hadn’t given much thought to the 
freight charge. But a Cheyenne railroad freight agent gave it a 
lot of thought when the post’s fourteen-ton watch charm ar- 
rived. The cannon was as big as a dozen concrete mixers and 
was mounted on a pair of metal wheels larger than any ever 
seen on a two-wheeled cart in France. The freight bill was 
more than $1,000. “You get the gun when you pay the bill,” 
the freight agent said politely. The post raised the money. 

Then there was the big scene when the Legionnaires started 
to mount the howitzer on the huge (Continued on page 63) 
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ELECTRICITY 





opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S.S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, 
glided out of New York harbor 
on her maiden voyage from coast 
to coast. 


Electricity drives the California 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 


the initial coast-to-coast trip was 
even less than the Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, bakes 
the bread, makes the ice, polishes 
the silver. And electricity cools the 
cabins of the California and 





This monogram appears on 
giant motors that drive the 
California; also on a multitude 
of electric appliances, many of 
them like those in your own 
home, which contribute to the 
comfort of her passengers. 


provides her passengers with the 
comforts found in the finest hotels. 


The California is booked far in 
advance, and a sister ship is in 
process of construction. The Gen- 
etal Electric Company, which 
engineered the electric power in- 
stallation on these luxurious 
modern passenger ships, has thus 
helped to open a new era of 
ocean travel. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Poor PROSPECT 

Times were dull and debts were press- 
ing for a pair of yeggs. 

“Let’s slip over to Simpson’s Cor- 
ners and clean out the Farmers’ Bzenk 
there,’ suggested the first. 

“Chuff!”’ chuffed the second. “Are 
you crazy? What do you expect to get 
out of a bank that ain't got but three 
vice presidents?” 


He Wuo Laucus LAst 
“Now,” the dentist stated, as the 
patient _ painfully 
heaved himself from 
the chair, “my fee 
for extracting that 
tooth will be five 
dollars.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” the 
sufferer roared 
heartily.‘ The joke’s 
on you, doctor. You pulled the wrong 
one. 





INSULT TO INJURY 

First Gold Digger: “I wish I knew 
how to invest my money.” 

Second Go Gettit: “Why not ask 
some man you know real well to invest 
it for you?” 

Primary She Croesus: “Oh, honey! 
That would be rubbing it in!” 


CHOOSE YOUR WEAPONS 
“But why are you going to learn the 
bass drum instead of the saxophone?” 
“I find you can defend yourself better 
with a drumstick.”’ 


OooH! SLaP! Sap! 

They had had a tiff, not extraordinary 
between engaged couples 

“Who was that gentleman I saw you 
with last night?” he demanded. 

“That was no gentleman,” she an- 
swered sweetly. “You must have been 
standing before a mirror and have seen 
your reflection.” 


Petty LARCENY 
“You lovely creature!” the sheik 
raved. “What would you do if I stole 
just one little kiss?” 
“I'd say you were mighty damn 
dumb,” returned the world-weary sheba 


THat Mysterious SEX 
“How many times must I tell you I 
won't marry you?” demanded the girl 
who knew her own mind. 
“Once is enough, if you mean it!” 
retorted the discarded lover. “Good- 


KILLJOY 
“Howdy. Miss Snow 
goin’ so late t night?” 
“Howdy, Mist’ Brown. Ah ain't goin’. 
Ah’s returnin’ f'um one of dese anti-joy 
rides.” 


whah yo’ all 


INSPECTION TouR 
“This instrument,’ said the precise 
young ensign, “is used to find the range.” 
‘Land's sakes!” chuckled the dear old 
lady visitor to the fleet. “Imagine look- 
ing for the kitchen stove with a tele- 
scope.” 


’ 


“TRA-LA, TRA-LEE—CHEECAHGO!’ 

‘You say you know a man who sings 
at his work?” 

“Yes, he’s a train announcer.” 


THE FATAL COMBINATION 

“Why don’t you keep on trying to 
land that fellow?” inquired the first gold 
digger of her very dearest friend. “He's 
wealthy. isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied the second coin ex- 
tractor gloomily, “but he’s also healthy 
and wise.” 


GIRLS 
“Ts Doris very secretive?” 
“Terribly. I knew her hours before 
she told me she had been married once.” 


Just DESERTS 
“Whee!” velled Freshman Fred 
“Eleanor has finally consented to marry 
me!” 


“Well.” sourly demanded Sophomore 
Sam, “why did you keep insisting?” 


Success! 

The father of a voung hopeless held 
the college quarter- 
ly report in his hand 
and scowled darkly 
at his progeny. 

I have a note 
from the dean.” he 
said, “stating that 
you have flunked 
biology. chemistry, 

French, English literature and calculus 
Do vou mean to tell me that you're a 
complete failure?” 

“Oh, no, father.” the lad _ replied 

brightly. Didn't I have the most 
humorously inscribed flivver on the 


campus?” 


PROBABLY A SCOTCH JOKE 
“Why don’t you marry your landlady 
if you’re so much in love with her?” 
“I’m waiting for rent day.” 


ADDED DIFFICULTY 

Two soldiers, one highbrow and the 
other low, were discussing what a ter- 
rible army it turned out to be. 

“If there’s anything I hate it’s these 
ubiquitous M. P.’s,” said High. 

“Yes,’ agreed Low, “and you find 
them everywhere you go, too.” 


RABID 

“Chester is quite a dramatic fan, isn’t 
he?” 

‘I'll say he is! Why, he’s even talk- 
ing of having his arm amputated at the 
shoulder so he can sit comfortably in a 
theater chair.” 


GREETINGS TO Dap 

“Why, Willie!” exclaimed the Sun- 
day school teacher in astonishment. “I’m 
surprised to hear you say that there is 
no devil!” 

‘All bunk, just like Santa Claus,’ 
turned the sophisticated child. 
your father.” 


Our TIMES 

“Aren't you going to brush me off, 
porter?” inquired a 

traveler 
“Dat am out of 
date, suh,”’ an- 
swered the superior 
gentleman with a 
duster. “Ah shall 
simply apply a few 
drops of dis heah 

new dandruff exterminator.” 


WuHat’s THE RUSH? 

“Darling,” cried a young wife as 
darling came home from the office, 
“there's going to be a new grocery store 
in the neighborhood.” 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. ‘We sure- 
ly are prospering. We haven't exhausted 
our credit with the last one yet.” 


ANYWHERE ELSE 

The party was a flop, and the host 
was desperately endeavoring to liven It 
up a bit. 

“Hope you're in good spirits,” he 
marked jovially to a friend 

“Uh-huh.” answered the guest, with- 
out enthusiasm. “I’m just rarin’ to go. 


re- 


DecIsION MADE 
“T always think twice before I let 
one kiss me,” she announced 
“Oh, all right,” he said wearily, 
make it snappy.” 


(The barrage lifts to page 80) 
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Have you tried it AFTFR SHAVING.” 


EXHILARATES! 
COOLS! 
PROTECTS! 


FTER your next shave, 
douse Listerine on 
the face full strength. 

What a nice reaction. 
Cooling! A new sense of 
vigor and freshness. Amaz- 
ing stimulation for tired 
skin. And all the usual 
smarting and burning 
gone at once. Also you 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the anti- 
septic essential oils of 
Listerine are enemies of 
infection. 

One trial of Listerine 
this way will win you. 
Why not today? Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Have you tried 
the new Listerine 


SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool 
afterward. An outstanding 
shaving cream in every 
respect. 
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Serious, But Not long faced. Tonic, but not discourag- 
ing. Reminiscent, but of the great whole. In ’27 we had 

; the anniversary of our entry into the 
Harvest of War, when we were rookies, the job 
Memory yet to be done. It is now ten years 
since 18, when as veterans we finished 


the job. This month and next we'll think on that and 


what has happened since ’18—the harvest. 





IN THE MONTH oF October 718, St. Mihiel was behind 
us. There our scattered divisions had been brought to- 


gether in our first action as an army. 
All Under the We had begun the mighty battle of 


Big Tent the Meuse-Argonne whose relentless 

unbroken hammering brought the end. 
American thought was all under one tent in those days. 
This October finds us in two camps in a Presidential 
campaign. 





THERE WILL BE more words fired in ’28 than there were 
shells in ’18—and more of the words than of the shells 
will be duds. People who shoot only 
words and are shot at with only words 
get careless. Slinging mud may be a 
dirtier business than throwing bombs. 
Words, too, can make wounds, hidden wounds, that rankle 
and fester in prejudice, distrust and hate. They can undo 
the good of the war, and whatever good we are able to 
get out of any war is worth keeping because it costs 
so much. 


Deeds in 18, 
Words in ’28 


PERSHING SET THE manners, conduct and rules of the 


game in the A. E. F. The leaders can do the same in 
this battle. They can stand for clean, 
open fighting; stay whispering cam- 
paigns, and summon unbridled fol- 
lowers back to the leash by reprimand 
and disowning all blows below the belt in their behalf. 
I refer them back to that common American spirit of 
October °18, lest we come to the 150th Anniversary of 
Valley Forge this coming winter with a bitter taste in 
our mouth. 


Listen, Smith 
And Hoover 


FoREIGN OBSERVERS had said that America was a land 
of too many races and creeds to hold together. Our 
answer was that in the melting pot 
they would come out a true new 
American metal. In °17-’18 we had 
the test; the pot was molten hot with 
war. Foreign-born speaking no English, second and third 
generations and those of the old American stock were 
poured together into the crucible. It was indeed the 
supreme test of America’s fusion. 


Molten in 
The Pot 
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So THEY KNEW one another as they could not in peace, 
side by side in soldier drudgery, in billets, in battle line, 
in line of hospital cots, the blood they 
gave mixed in the soil. Out of the 
crucible came the tempered metal with 
the sharp edge and the tough endurance 
of the Meuse-Argonne. War's fire under the pot achieved 
an amalgam which we hoped would endure the stresses 
and strains of peace. 


Many Strains 
To Make One 


THEN It Was that rough neck and soft neck and men of 
the plains and of the alley formed friendships which they 
thought they were never to forget. 
Busy lives of labor since, each in his 
own rut, have made memory dim. A 
time to recall what that war friendship 


The Unity of 
Feeling 
stood for, to feel again the pulse of it. For it stood for 


the unity of America in human feeling, and mutual 
appreciation. 


No Question But “Are you American?” asked in ’18. 
How much could you give or endure for America? No 
one cared whether his neighbor in the 
training camp or in the next foxhole 
was a high or low tariff man or a 
wet or dry Republican or Democrat. 


Only One 
Question Asked 
That was his political opinion. You did not doubt his 


sincerity of motive then. Will you doubt it ten years 
after? He is the same man as then. 







I Knew A WELL-To-Do contractor’s son who had been a 
boss of labor gangs. In October ’18 he was a top sergeant 

in the Meuse-Argonne. ‘Don’t you 
What Does He ever call ‘em ‘Wops’ to me,” he said 
Say Now? after his gang had been at it in the 
valley of the Aire. I hope his memory 
is not so short that he is now naming as “Wops’’ those 
who do not happen to vote his way and as angels those 
who do. 


Two MILLION MEN in France in October, 18, and nearly 
as many in the training camps. None of them would have 
been there but for the Navy. The 
war would have been lost but for the 
Navy. Hastily built barracks and 
subchasers in decay, but keep alive the 
spirit of the men who were ferried over and who did the 
ferrying. 

What contrasts in the rookies who came to the training 
camps! Contrasts that melted into the tone of the whole! 
In the Army, with which I served, we had men born in 
the pioneer Prohibition states to whom the “pinard” of 
the French ration was nauseating (Continued on page 77) 
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immons Beautyrest a centre of close 
packed, spriney wire coils. Over this 


BEDs +7 SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


<4 
Sleep is not a 


matter of choice — 


it’s an absolute 
demand... 


if a Man 1s to 

give his best” 
says 

FREDERICK PALMER 


IGHT! Absolutely right, Mr. Palmer! Every 

physician, every physical director—and today 
almost every employer, will agree with you. 

But all sleep is not equal—any more than all 
food is equal. It’s even possible to sleep without 
resting, aS your experience as a war correspondent 
has proven to you many, many times. 

When you were in China, forced by physical 
exhaustion to sleep — and there was no place but 
between coolies on a kang——-you slept—yes— but 
it was courage and purpose that forced you on 
next day. Many such days, without relief, and 
even your robust health must have suffered. 

That’s why you say “When I have a chance, I 
feel that I amentitled to 
thesoftest couchthat civ- 
ilization affords. I have 
founditin theSimmons.”’ 


hick ff mattressing. 













Fredvrick Palmer is one of the 
best known men in the country 


A vigorous writer — as a war 
correspondent he has travelled to 
many parts of the world. In 
sending us his endorsement he 
writes: “As an expert in beds 


I qualify. I have tried them all, 
I have slept in dugouts and in 
hammocks ,on roofs and in cellars, 
on kitchen floors and in stables, 
amid steaming tropic junzles and 
in stone quarries. In Nipa hut 
and on Chinese kangs. In crand- 
mother’s feather bed and in roval 
palaces. If soldiers could have a 










The comfort, the durability, the fine quality of 
the Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring — are 
apparent the minute you see them, 


SIMMONS 





should be going to war 
time.” 




















But Simmons Beautyrest Mattress and Ace 
Spring give you more than merely the “softest 
couch”’—they give you the most restful sleep. Ex- 
periments and study by the world’s largest maker 
of beds, mattresses and springs assure it. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, 
$19.75; Rocky Mountain Region and West, 
slightly higher. Look for the name “Sim- 
mons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 






Simmons Ace Spring the equal 
box spring, yet lighter. Less in cost. « 
covers additional, 
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ions of “Gob” 


OTICING in Then and Now that some of the out- 

fits are introducing their mascots,” writes William 

J. (Steve) Lambert of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“T want to show ‘Honky Tonky’ to the Gang 

Honky Tonky was mascot of the 18th Com- 

pany, 20th Engineers. When Private Baird of our company 

was sent in a detail to get mules from an American transport, 

the dog was given to Baird by one of the sailors—so, no doubt, 
he was American-born. 

“We got Honky Tonky in May, 1917. He served with us dur- 
ing our entire stay in France and we brought him back home 
with us. But, sad to report, after surviving the rigors of over- 
seas service, Honky Tonky went 
a. w. 0. l. from Camp Merritt, New 


A. E. F. Mascot a Deserter 
Sports of the Cavalry —Some Ex-Gobs Voice Their Opin- 
A Limey Seeks a Yank 









Overseas Field 
Outfit Announcements 


war, or on the old gunboat Nashville from 1913 to 1017.” 
And the foregoing defense of the word “gob,” coming from a 
long-term gob, gives it additional weight 


HEN from out in Schuyler, Nebraska, we heard from 
Harold E. Tagg who now sports the handle of Doctor on his 
name and who signs himself “A Gob of old and a Gob at 
heart.” This is his argument: 
“Notice in the current issue of the World’s Greatest Monthly 
that the term ‘gob’ is being shunted into discard 
“Being an ex-gob, will say that to me that term should stand 
for the type of men who were called into the service when the 
world was being made safe for the 
Democrats and should stand the 








Jersey, and none of us knew what 
became of him 

I'd like to hear from some of 
the old outfit.” 


VEN with the sense of security 
derived from the ten-year lapse 
of time since any Navy man from 
a seaman 2cl to an admiral could 
yell at us—an ex-doughboy—“You 
can’t stand there, soldier!” we are 
still hesitant about getting into an 
argument with any of the high 
moguls of the Navy. That’s why, in 
these columns in the August Month- 
ly, we put it up squarely to ex-Navy 
men to express their opinions re 
garding the ban placed recently by 
1 high Naval official on the use of 
the nickname “gob.” And express 
them they did 
Legionnaire Harry P. Ward of 
Buckland, Massachusetts, was one 
of the first to cast his vote and here 
is what he has to say: 


In the first place, whether the 








guff of some of the high-hatted 
‘fore-and-afters’ who wish to change 
it now when the Democrats want to 
have it made safe for them again 

“There are without doubt a grea 
number of us salty survivors who 
will fight to the last drop of th 
salty fluid that flows through our 
battle-scarred veins to hold out for 
the old tradition of being called 
‘gobs.’ We did not have to be 
consulted to be called gobs. We did 
‘choose’ to be with the men known 
the world over as gobs and I will 
venture to say that if these fore- 
and-afters want to get the survivors 
riled to the depths let them try to 
have them called ‘Jackies s 

“Gob we have been and gob we 
will be till the Navy has gone to 
the place all good ships go, Davy 
Jones’ locker, by the deep six where 
they want to put the gob of older 
days 

“For my part I deeply regret the 
idea of ever having that term given 
the deep six. Let us hope the ordei 








word be dignified or undignified, |] 











am an ex-gob and proud of it. The 
word may be ugly, but I prefer it 
to ‘sailor-boy’ and ] have been called 
that. Remember the old pre-war 
recruiting pamphlet, ‘The Making 
of a Man-o’-warsman’? There’s a 
dignified nickname—man-o’-wars- 
man! Perhaps the admiral could persuade his sailors and the 
general public to adopt it 

“You know a lot of people objected to the men of the A. E. 
F. being called ‘Yanks’ and tried to have the nickname ‘Sammy’ 
adopted as being more appropriate. Did they succeed? Not to 
any great extent. 
_ “Someone is always trying to uplift the service. Way back 
in 1914 the ruling powers tried to introduce pajamas as the 
night uniform of the man-o’-warsmen, but the attempt did not 
meet with marked success 
“I don’t know what the Navy is like in these days of pro- 
hibition. Perhaps the men of the present-day Navy would pre- 
ler a more high-sounding nickname, but for my part if I am 
not called anything worse than an ‘ex-gob’ I shall not get 
hghting mad 

Now that I have cast my vote in favor of the word ‘gob’— 
ugly and undignified as it undoubtedly is—I would like to add 
that it would give me great pleasure to hear from any of the 
men who served with me on the destroyer Stevens during the 


R. Rummell. 
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‘*Honky Tonky,’’ mascot of the 18th Company, 
20th Engineers, sits for his picture with Lester 
William J. Lambert snapped 


them in Castetts, France, July 12, 1918 


does not go through and if we can 
do anything to prevent it, here is 
my registered kick against the 
change. We have taken a good 
many ideas from the humble Chink 
and gob comes from the Chino 
meaning ‘sailor.’ Let it stand.” 

Only a portion of the letter from Historian H. P. Lange of 
Sheboygan Falls (Wisconsin) Post can be reprinted at this 
time: “Notice that someone high in authority in the Navy 
objects to the sailor being called ‘gob.’ What is the matter with 
that term? It was good enough for us in 1917-18 and it ought 
to be good enough now. I vote for the sailor being called gob 

Lange has much more to tell us about his experiences in th 
Navy, particularly on the ex-German ship Graf Waldersee, so 
we'll give him the floor later in these columns. 


ECONDING the foregoing expressions, S. E. Bang. ex- 

pharmacist’s mate tcl, of Brooklyn, New York, adds his 
voice to the discussion in the following: “By all means retain 
‘gob’ and ‘ex-gob.’ No other expression will ever adequateiy 
serve. There's a salty taste to that for which there is no sub- 
stitute.” And from Greensboro, North Carolina, A. E. Dobson 
pipes up to remark: 

“Let me state that I do not object to being called a gob. The 
main objection to the nickname appears to be that it is undigni- 
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fied. Can you imagine a sailor being dignified?—I ask you 
‘Gobs’ we’ve always been and ‘gobs’ we'll always be so far as 
I’m concerned.” 

No dissenting vote has so far been cast by the Navy vet- 
erans who have responded. We'd like to have a statement of 
opinion from some of the gobs who served during the World 
War and are still sailing the high seas in the Navy, and also 
from some of the newer members of that branch of service, 
provided this discussion can be called to their attention 


OW that the ex-cavalrymen are snapping into it and getting 
representation in Then and Now,’ writes Walter L 
Leschander of Hollywood, California, “I want to keep up the 
good work. From what you have said of other branches of the 
service, I imagine the neglect of the cavalry may be charged 
alone to former members 
“I am enclosing four snapshots which might qualify for use 
in Then and Now, classified as follows: 1. Unusual, O. H. 
Smith pushing a wheelbarrow, which covers two unusual fea- 
tures: first, that he is pushing it, and second, that he is un- 
assisted: Interesting: Some of the boys of M. Troop; 
3. Amusing: A lively game of picket-line polo: 4. Speaking of 
A. E. F. mules: Here’s 


one but I don’t know 





wounded. If anyone identifies this man or if the man himselj 
reads this, the Company Clerk would like to have a report. 


AVE been greatly interested in Then and Now,” Charles 
R. Wagner of John C. Peterson Post, Warsaw, Indiana 
remarks in a letter, “and especially of late in the accounts of 
the various shows and troupes performing in France and Ger- 
many after the Armistice 
“T was stationed at Marseilles with the Dental Corps, Head- 
quarters, Base Section No. 6, S. O. S., all the time I was ir 
France. We had very few American type entertainments. musi 
or such until early in 1919. However, near our headquarters we 
had a Y. M. C. A. hut where I heard many times a violinist 0; 


was Francis)—of New York City. He was an interpreter sta- 
tioned at Headquarters, Marseilles, who made frequent trips 
through the Riviera, visiting convalescent hospitals and leay 
areas. I remember him with a real thrill. Often I have wanted 
to know what has become of him 

‘Also we were blessed with the opportunity to see the M. T 
C. traveling show, ‘Comme Ca,’—it was a knockout! 

“Then we officers who were fortunate enough to get over 
there from Marseilles 
saw the show put on by 





convalescent soldiers at 





where he came from.” 
To bring back happy 
memories to the men 
who valeted live stock 
as their contribution to 
the war. we selected the 
amusing picture which 
adorns this page. 


OT all of the letters 

we receive regard- 
ing war mementos or 
souvenirs which went 
a. w. o. |. overseas have 
to do with property 
which the writers want 
to recover. Occasionally 








the Base Hospital at 
Hyers, just over the 
hills from Marseilles in 
the Riviera 

“We had no Ameri- 
can girls, music or en- 
tertainment for all the 
months we had spent 
there and living in a 
city such as Marseilles 
was during the war, 
most anything Ameri- 
can was greeted with 
open arms—except the 
girls, of course.” 














OMETIMES when 





it is the other way 
around and some Then 
and Nower writes in to 
report that while root- 
ing through his war ar- 
chives he came across 
some souvenir which he 
found and which, after 
these intervening years, he wants to return to its rightful owner. 
That, of course, is easier done when the souvenir bears the 
owner's name or some identifying mark. In some cases where 
the name appears, we have been able to locate the owners by 
correspondence and restore the lost property 

An unusual case, international in scope, is reported by A. P. 
Hurst of Chicago, Illinois, as a result of his trip to Europe last 
fall during the Legion convention. He says: 

“After the Paris convention, I visited England and Scotland 
in October and while in the latter country met a Scotch High- 
lander who is now in service at Edinburgh Castle. He told me 
that during an engagement near Mont Kemmel, he carried a 
wounded Yank about a kilometer and a half to a dressing sta- 
tion. This soldier was in great pain, having his left foot off at 
the ankle and his right leg off at the knee. 

“When the Highlander started to leave, the Yank gave him 
his name, outfit and address and also a ring. The Highlander 
still has the ring and wants to return it to its owner, if possible 
The ring has a crossed sword and rifle on one side, on the other 
a crown, and the number 71 appears on the set part. 

“All that the Highlander can recall is that the American be- 
longed to some New York outfit. The Scotchman, who was 
with the Cycle Corps of the British forces, said that he was 
himself gassed shortly after returning to the front and lost the 
Yank’s name and address.” 

The 27th (New York) Division was engaged with the British 
forces in the vicinity of Mont Kemmel during the latter part 
of August and first part of September, 1918. Among the Na- 
tional Guard outfits which comprised the division was the old 
7ist Regiment of Infantry, which became a part of the rosth 
Infantry. No doubt the wounded man to whom the ring be- 
longed was a member of the rosth Infantry at the time he was 


Bains, Haute Marne, in 1917. 
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Above we have, according to Walter L. Leschander of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, a lively game of picket-line polo, played at Bourbonne-les- 
The players, all of Troop M, Third 
Cavalry, are Smith vs Lynch and Murphy, with Kwatkowsky as referee 


you least expect it, 
a passing remark is tak- 
en literally and may de- 
velop into a big idea 
In introducing another 
A. E. F. showman’s 
story of his outfit’s 
troupe in the November Monthly, the Company Clerk ex- 
pressed his surprise at the fact that with so many artists and 
near-artists in the A. E. F., a sort of Lambs Club or Friars 
Club of World War veterans hadn’t been organized. And then 
we get this letter, in military style, from Frank J. O'Malley 
of Cleveland, Ohio: 

“From: Former Manager, Author and Publicity Man. 

“To: Commanding Officer of the Lambs or Friars Club 

of the A. E. F. 

“Subject: Organization of Entertainers of the A. E. I 

“TI, for one, surely wish that an organization of former en- 
tertainers be formed, and I, for one, would work hard to form 
an organization that would rank with the Lambs or Friars Clubs 

“I was co-author, publicity man and manager of a small 
minstrel troupe which was composed of members of Battery D 
78th Field Artillery, and I think this outfit had more talent 
than any one other individual outfit. Maybe I’m prejudiced, but 
if I am, let others make their claims. 

“Our battery had 180 men when this troupe was formed at 
the instance of our Battery Commander, James C. Short, and 
First Lieutenant Russell F. Locke, who was instrumental in its 
progress. We rehearsed in one of our billets which was a barn 
in Ampilly-les-Bordes, some time in February, 191g, and after 
about four weeks’ rehearsal hit the trail entertaining in Recey 
Darcey, Bains les Quiffs, Dijon, Cannes, Mentone, Nice and 
nearly every town in the Sixth Division area which was in the 
Vosges . 

“Our troupe was called the ‘Eight Spades,’ carried a curtain 
of its own painted by our artist and property man, Anton J 
Kurka of Chicago. and our costumes were white duck pants 
yellow dickeys, plaid ties and high collars. The costumes were 
made by our battery tailor, Abe (Continued on page 75 
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/ Does Your Morning 
Shave Ever Feel Like This? 


This Little Coupon 
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Banishes Shaving Torture Forever! 


LICK, velvety shaves forever and FT? 223<:<3:02822:22°2°233 33323 2 =<<«= 


no more razor blades to buy! 
That’s what you can expect from 
KRISS-KROSS, the amazing blade 
rejuvenator! For this remarkable 
invention can take almost any or- 
dinary razor blade on the market 


' 

! 

+ 1418 Pendleton Ave., 

' 

] 

I 
and multiply its sharpness 50% to § 

| 

t 

1 

! 

i 

t 


St. Louis, Mo. 


100°, in exactly 11 seconds. So just Name-_--_---~ ——- 
imagine what a smooth, painless 

shave you can get when your blade Addsess - <seeuemies 
has been endowed with an absolute — 


keenness such as science has only 
dreamed of up to now! 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. P-413, 


Without obligation, send me details of the KRISS-KROSS 30-day 
trial offer, including 3-way razor free. 





FREE OFFER 


Right now and for the rest 
of the month, we are making 
an amazingly liberal intro- 
ductory offer on KRISS- 
KROSS, including a new kind 
of Razor FREE. This unique 


... State — 


If you have a wiry beard or ten- Raw aemeee eee eww eee ew ee wewseceee ss razor is adjustable 3-ways and 


der skin, you'll find KRISS-KROSS 
the final solution to “razor - burn” 
and every other shaving difficulty 
you’ve ever experienced. The secret of getting a velvet, painless 
shave is not a question of shaving creams or brushes—nor of scalding 
towels and chemical lotions. It’s all in the blade. If the cutting 
edge is really SUPER-KEEN enough, it will simply zip through the 
toughest beard without the slightest harm to the tenderest skin. 
This way 99% of the battle is over before you start ! 


No More Blades to Buy 


But that isn’t all. KRISS-KROSS not only strops blades tu 
unbelievable sharpness—but it makes them last almost indefinitely! 
Day after day— week after week —you can keep using the same old 
blade and still get smoother, better shaves than you now get from a 
a blade right out of a fresh package! Any number of ‘cases are on 
record where one blade has lasted over 365 days and is still going 
Strong. C.R.Stephenson of Oklahoma has used one single blade for 


— than one solid year of the coolest shaves he ever got in his 
e! 


Rejuvenates All Blades 


KRISS-KROSS is so remarkable that it is more a blade rejuvenator than a 
stropper. Works on all brands of blades except Durham. Reproduces the 
Magic diagonal stropping stroke of the master barber. Reverses blade auto- 
matically. Starts with strong pressure and finishes light. Nickel jig flies up to 
Notify you when blade is ready with the keenest cutting edge steel can take! 
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MAIL AT ONCE! 








gives a slidiny instead of pull- 
ing stroke. Made of rustless 
metal and is totally unlike any 
other razor under the sun. Find out about it to-day. Mail the 
coupon for details at once! 


pu“ KRISS KROSS Stropper 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. P-413 


1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED 
NOW 


Make $15-$30 a day or more, just show- 
ing KRISS-KROSS to friends and men in 
your locality. Many of our regular men 
are making $100 a week right along. Even 
spare-time workers find it easy to earn $5- 
$12 aday extra. R.S. Hopkins (Mich.) 
made $20 his first day! Why not get your 
share! We start you out and make you a 
generous proposition that means real 
money! Check bottom of coupon above 
and mail it now! 
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WONDERFUL RADIO! 


Super-Eight—100% Electric 
8 TUBES~—SINGLE DIAL 
I onto on 


30 Days Free Trial 


(Battery or Electric) 


Now comes Metro’s latest achievement—the 
world’s greatest electric radio set—a powerful long 
distance eight tube receiver—clearness of tone that is astound- 
ing—ultra-selective—a set that expert radio engineers have 
pronounced as the ultimate for all around perfection. And to 
prove our claims, we will send this marvelous set to you direct 
from our factory on 30 days’ free trial. Test it to your heart’s 
content. Compare its quality, beauty and price with any other 
radio on the market, and decide to keep it only after you are 
satisfied that the new 1929 Metrodyne super-eight is the peer 
of them all. 























SUPER-EIGHT ELECTRIC 
Save Gne-Half—Low Price a Big Feature! 










Georgeous console with newest type, built-in senorons loud speaker 








You will be amazed at the low price of these wonder- 
that reproduces the entire range of vocal and instrumental! music. 
direct from our factory enables us to save you about half their reg- 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 

ular value. Never before in radio history have you been offered 

beauty and performance pleasing you that we do not hesitate to let AGENTS and DEA LERS 
you try one for 30 days before deciding to keep or return it. 

Eight powerful tubes. Highest quality low loss parts. Illuminated shipping you a 

single dial. Positive switch control—simply turn a knob and it’s on. 


ful sets, in the console or table cabinet. Our low cost of distribution Amazingly clear and distinct. Low, direct-from-factory price on 

such sets at such low prices. And we are so sure of their quality, 

SUPER QUALITY THROUGHOUT! wg = oe eae great money making opportunities. Nothing 
gh quality—notbing near them in price. Let us prove this by 

Select your stations with accuracy at any desired volume. Beauty of 


Demonstration set on 30 days’ free trial 


tone that cannot be surpassed. Console and table cabinets are hand- Test it—compare it—demonstrate it to prospective radio buyers. Get our lib- 
somely grained genuine walnut, hand rubbed, in two-tone efiect— eral discounts—exclusive territory—newspaper and billboard advertising 
artistically carved trimmings. All metal parts finished in two-tone offer that will help you sell Metrodyne radios quickly. 

gold. Seeing is believing. You will be the judge. 











We are one of the pioneers of radio. The 


METRODYNE success of Metrodyne sets is due to our Jib- 
eral 30 days’ free trial offer, which gives 
RADIO SETS you the opportunity of trying before buying. 
Are Equipped For Thousands of Metrodynes have been bought 
BATTERY on our liberal free trial basis. We will send 
or you hundreds of letters from owners who 

ELECTRIC acclaim the Metrodyne as the greatest radio 
set in the world. A postal, letter or the cou 

OPERATION pon brings complete information, testimon 
30 


ials, wholesale prices and our liberal 


days’ free trial offer-—-WRITE TODAY! 
SERBS S SEES ESS 
a 

g METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 




















4 2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 16 
s Chicago, Illinois 
—— Gentlemen: 
. H Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 
r-Kig , P trial off 
Send Coupon Today for Our 5 Super-Eight sets and your 30 days’ free er 
30 Days’ Free Trial Offer ===> § ¥.»: 
H Address 
METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY: 
t 
- If y intercsted in AGENT’S prop- 
2161-71 N. California Ave. - Dept. 16 + Chicago, Illinois SD din dices on *” io he cease 
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Go In and Win! 


(Continued from page 17) 


SUPREM 


In Life 
and Power 


up on offense. Again they tried three 
plays, but found themselves hurled back 
by the same fighting Illini. What was 
the result? The Minnesota team became 
disorganized. The Illini, however. said 
to themselves, “Why, shucks, we can 
stop these fellows all afternoon.” And 
they did. The final score of 14 to 6 in 
favor of Illinois still stands in football 
history as one of the greatest upsets of 
all time 

Pop Warner, Stagg, Bill Roper. the , 
three Joneses, Spears, Dobie and Jesse 
Hawley are a few of our leading coaches 
who have shown themselves to be psy- 
chologists of no mean ability. All of 
them perhaps in their time have resorted 





















































































i to one or two psychological tricks, but ) 
for the most part they are cool, sane 

. and collected just before the game. Their 
oe ee | remarks are short, forceful, but not wild 
ns oot 8 Prengnae § | ; | oratory. They believe in allowing the | 
ard batteries. Extra power team to key itself up as the contest ap- 
and life are thus provided. “A proaches. In these modern days of hard : 
Uniformity is insured by schedules the boys on the team develop ; 
scientific precision in manu- their own zest to win, to do the best 
facture. Radio's cost is low- they know how. All the coach does is to : 
ered appreciably by the use | if WH | teach them football and to impress on 
of ‘‘Super B’’ No. 22308, a the boys the fact that they have a very ' 
medium size heavy-duty 45- Chrome is a preservative hard game coming on - 
volt battery, designed for | that guards iinet when | Student bodies, townspeople, faculty, 
general, all around use... vent teneell eee te | press and alumni all affect the mental 
or “‘Super B’" No. 21308, the not in use. Burgess engi- | attitude of the team. A coach does all ' 
largest size Burgess heavy- neers solved the secret of | he can to influence the effects of these . 
a en mate utilizing it in battery | elements on his boys. : 
| pe as ot a construction. It is a pat- Regarding the student body, the coach . 
sebastian hal ented feature that justi- | tries to bring about enthusiastic support t 
| BURGESS BATTERY CO. fies the preference of | and co-operation. He tries to create an " 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO thousands for Burgess | attitude in the student body that they ‘ 
In Canada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg Batteries for al! purposes. | are just as loyal as the team and just t 

J as eager to have the boys do well as 
ee 99 the players themselves. He creates in ; 
the student body the idea that the team : 
BU RG ESS SU PER B ought not to win but if they show the V 
proper support perhaps they may. Any : 
indications of inferiority complex or t 
that other extreme, over-confidence. t 
must be dispelled by the coach. Of c 
course, any such emotion as hatred must : 
be eliminated. This is negative and has P 
never created anything. Instead, the t 


coach should substitute the holiday mood 
of exhilaration without which the game 
is not worth while. P 





Regarding the faculty, the coach I 
| should show the teachers early that he an 
| appreciates the fact that the boys are e 

in school to study and that athletics are u 
extra-curricular. By keeping after his u 
| men regarding standing high in their d 
| class work he can show the faculty that a 
he sincerely appreciates the welfare oi h 
the boy much more than he does the a 
mere winning of games. A fair-minded b 
faculty man will always reciprocate by t 
co-operating with the coach who sees ul 
that a proper balance is being main- . 
tained between academic work and ath- : 
letics. : 
| The townspeople and the alumni are : 
perhaps the hardest to handle. In fact. : 
I sometimes feel that the alumni are n 
impossible in their unfair demands for d 
victory. I think it was Major Cavanaugh I 
who once said that if he had his choice 0 
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| of coaching positions and the saiaries 

| were all the same he would like to coach 
at Sing Sing. “The alumni very seldom 
come back, and when they do come back 
they are never noisy.” This is overstat- 
ing the case somewhat, but there is no 
question but what the coach receives the 
most nonsensical, the most bitter and 
the most unfair criticism from those 
alumni who take the defeat of their 
alma mater as a personal affront. If 
they happen to lose money betting the 
criticism is even more intense. I am in 
favor of leaving the hiring and firing of 
coaches to the student bodies—they are 
much more fair in their attitude. Con- 
trary to some reports, our student bodies 
are not in a football hysteria all fal!, but 
take the games rather coolly and dis- 
passionately once they are over. At nine 
o'clock the average college on a Satur- 
day night just after a game is just about 
as quiet as on any other night. 

Handling the imprints of the towns- 
people on the mental attitude of a team 
is sometimes difficult. In fact, during 
every football season I sometimes won- 
der why a college hires a coach when 
there are so many experts in town. How- 
ever, reading Macaulay one time I came 
across a passage which probably ex- 
plains why we have to have a head 
coach. In one passage Macaulay says in 
substance, “There are many records in 
history where armies in the field have 
had quite a degree of success even when 
run by a rotten general.” There is no 
doubt but what there is quite a bit of 
analogy between football and warfare. 
Macaulay, going on, says: “However, 
there is not a single case in history any- 
where where armies in the field have 
ever had any degree of success when run 
by a debating society.” 

After reading this I went downtown 
and dissolved my Committee of Sunday 
Morning Field Generals. This committee 
was composed of the head barber. a 
sporting dentist, a bank president and 
the night clerk at the hotel. They had 
been quite a help in telling me on Sun- 
day morning what I should have done on 
Saturday. After reading Macaulay I ap- 
preciated that the team and myself had 
to play Saturday’s stock market on Sat- 
urday, figuratively speaking, whereas 
the committee insisted on the right to 
play Saturday’s stock market on Sunday. 
Dumb as I am I figured I could do that 
myself. Of course, when the team wins 
everybody talks about we, but when 
the team loses then they mention HE— 
that’s me. However, I find that a lot of 
discussion and criticism of the team is 
a healthy condition. I would far rather 
have them panning and discussing me 
and the team than not mentioning foot- 
ball at all. This indicates a healthy in- 
terest which is what we all want. When 
the downtown folks discuss the inside 
technical points of football, pan the 
coach for playing the wrong man, ride 
the coach for not having more plays 
that gain lots of ground and less of the 
kind that don’t gain any ground, it is all 
right with me. That is, as long as they 
don’t take themselves too seriously. I 
found the criticism getting rather caustic 
one fall so I (Continued on page 52) 
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ISE buyers profit by the low prices on used cars. Many used cars 
are new in appearance and almost new in service—they offer splen- 


did value at greatly reduced prices. 


You can see many unusual used car values today—at the nearest Stude- 
baker showroom. You will be fully protected in buying from the Stude- 
baker dealer who sells used cars under the famous Studebaker Pledge— 
(1) the lowest price is marked on the car in plain figures, (2) Certified 


Studebakers are guaranteed for 
thirty days, and (3) you get 5 days 
| driving trial with any car you select. 


| A book of expert advice— FREE! 


Send the coupon below for a valuable 
free book, ‘“‘How to Judge a Used 
Car.’’ Thirty-two interesting pages 
of money-saving facts and pictures 
| help you select any make of used car 
from any dealer— you'll know what 
to look for and what to avoid. The 
| points of real value in a used car are 
fully described and illustrated. Secrets 
of used car buying never before made 
public are yours for the asking. Get 
the advice of experts— for the price 
of a 2c stamp. You may save $200 
by mailing this coupon NOW. 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Please send me my copy of your valuable free beoklet, ‘How to Judge a Used Car” 


This book takes you “behind the scenes” 
—for a 2c stamp! 
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The Great Independent 








** DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and 
dealers alike all over the world at savings 
of from 20 to 40%. Here are several dia- 
mond offers—direct to you by mail—which 

clearly demonstrate our posi- 
tion to name prices on diamonds 
that should interest every present 
or prospective diamond  pur- 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in 14K solid 
gold setting. If this ring can 
be duplicated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned at 
once without a quibble. Our 


price direct to $145.00 


Tl carat, $146.00 ov 









Ladies’ 
sition agSto 
™ oO 
iy | 4$150.00 eat 
4 $200.00 


| 
18K Solid White Gold 


Rin in exquisitely | Beautiful Solid Platinum 
pierced i square-prong | Ring, richly hand carved and 
design mounted w th full | pierced, Set with fine, full 

cut blue white Diamond | cut, blue-white Diamond in 
ur ( aller Diamonds | combination with 2 mar 
et in the step-side effect. | quise shaped and 8 smaller 
A remar) Diamonds on $ 

able value $150.00 the sice 200.00 
1 few weights and prices of other diamond ringa 

i carat $31.00 | 1 carat $146.00 
% carat 60.00 2 carats . 290.00 
ly, carat 73.00 3 carats 436.00 


lf desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination Our 
fiamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase 

WRITE TODAY 


FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti 
fuily illustrated, Tells 
how to judge, select 
und buy diamond 

Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia 
monds This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qual 
ities, $20.00 to $20, 
000.00, is considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
399 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 
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41 Orders in One Day 
$38.00 PROFIT 


That's what one of our representatives reported 
to us recently. Read for yourself what he says: 
Gentlemen: 

Please ship me 100 Ovenettes. My canvass 
today was 41 Ovenettes. Please ship as soon 
as you receive order and oblige, 

Yours very truly. 
N. T. L. R.. Utica, N. Y. 
No wonder the Sav- 
age Ovenette is 
hailed as the best 
seller of the year. 
This baker, roaster, 
toaster and heat 
distributor sells 
for only $1.50. No 
selling knowledge 
or investment is re- 
quired. Just show 
the Savage Oven- 
ette and you_have 
the order. Write 
today for full par- 
ticulars and free 
sample offer. 


SAVAGE OVENETTE COMPANY 
1911 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Go In and Win! 


(Continued from page 51) 


had to take heroic measures. Whenever I 
walked into the club or into the barber 
shop my daily greeting was: “And how 
are all the coaches today?” This created 
a little humor around the situation, which 
is always a saving grace. Talking frankly 
with the people in town, never high-hat- 
ting them after a little success, or show- 
ing any attitude of becoming self-cen- 
tered, is always helpful in getting along 
They mean well and all they insist upon 
is being treated like human beings. 

Handling the boys on the team is the 
most important of all. It is just a matter 
of common sense. Every boy must be 
handled as an individual—one boy must 
be scolded, another responds best to 
praise, one requires a little satire, anoth- 
er nothing but silence. The boys must 
appreciate that the coach is absolutely 
fair in every dealing, otherwise there 
can be no respect. The coach must have 
a sense of humor and can afford to be 
magnanimous. He must be dignified and 
insist upon discipline upon the field, but 
off the field he should be affable and 
human in his sympathies with the boys’ 
problems. He must lead the boys rather 
than drive them. He should teach the 
boys all the football he can, but after 
the game has once begun he should let 
them play their own game. Signalling 
from the sideline is absolutely destruc- 
tive to the best interests of the boy 
playing the game and no real coach will 
do it. On the day of the game everyone 
should be kept away from the team, in- 
cluding the well-wishers and the lip en- 
thusiasts who claim they have $1.50 on 
the team. These folks take the boys’ 
minds off the game and tire them out. 
That is the reason the teams are gen- 
erally kept off quietly by themselves 
The coach should be cool, calm, col- 
lected and confident before the game, 
as his team will imitate him to a T. If 
the coach loses his head, so will the team 
go up in the air. 


When you go to a football game this 
fall, be it Yale-Princeton, Cornell-Penn- 
sylvania, Army-Notre Dame, Georgia 
Tech.-Georgia, Texas-Texas A. & M., 
Navy-Michigan, Colorado-Utah, Stan- 
ford-California, Oregon Aggies-Washing- 
ton, St. Mary’s-Santa Clara, Marquette- 
Creighton, or whatever you consider the 
great football classic in your district, 
you will no doubt enjoy the thrilling 
plays, the color of the crowd, the root- 
ing, the band, the cheer leaders. the 
stunts between halves and all that pag- 
eantry that goes to make a football 
game such an enjoyable event. Whether 
your team wins or loses causes you to 
give credit or blame to the boys physi- 
cally and to the coaches’ plays 

However, the most important item is 
generally missed by most spectators. 
That is the mental attitude—the emo- 
tional edge of the team. If this is just 
right it has been the result of weeks of 
work on the part of the coach, pains- 
taking and exact to the minutest detail. 
It is probably this phase, the psychology 
of the game, where the good coach 
stands out above the great level of 
mediocrity. Regarding the team in your 
own town, be careful what you say to 
the boys—you may be yourself respon- 
sible for some defeat. Some chance re- 
mark may help to make the team over- 
confident, and an over-confident team 
is easily beaten by any one. It is the 
worst possible mental condition. Over- 
confidence comes after success and 
means self-satisfaction, lack of interest, 
under-estimating the opponent and gen- 
eral mental dry-rot. It is the most diffi- 
cult thing for the coach to handle but 
it can be handled in a football team as 
well as in any group of human beings. 
My maxim in getting ready for a game 
physically and mentally is to leave no 
stone unturned to have everything just 
right. “Always be ready and then there 
will be no regrets.” 


Our Open Back ‘Doors 


(Continued from page 19) 


back doors are making, with prodigious 
speed, a new race problem for our 
country! 

In 1910 there were slightly over 200,- 
ooo persons of Mexican birth in the 
United States. 

In 1928 it is estimated that there are 
two million or more. 

With the door left wide open and the 
border insufficiently patroled, with those 
who have come already attracting more 
of those who have not. and even assum- 
ing a minimum of possibility as to entry, 
legal and illegal. and of increase by 
breeding, then within forty years, under 
the present conditions, we will have in 
the United States as many Mexicans as 
we have Negroes now 

There is no display of either unkind- 


ness nor of superiority in pointing out 
that we are inviting a new race problem 
not confined to the Southwest but 
spreading into the urban communities 
of the North because of the drift al- 
ready taken. 

Experts whom I have consulted esti- 
mate that in 1900 Mexicans were one 
percent of our foreign born, in 1910 
nearly five percent and in 1927 about 
ten percent. 

The Mexican, as I found out in an 
investigation in 1925, at first is usually 
a migrant laborer in seasonal agricultural 
employment in the United States. Later 
on he or his children tend to fall under 
the magnetic force of the industrial 
communities. 

The foreign-born Mexican is usually 
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| taw-abiding and has an immense ca- 
pacity to stand high temperatures and 
unskilled work calling for endurance. 
So have the Chinese. But the records of 
communities with large quotas of resi- 
dent Mexicans show that they and their 
families require a measure of charitable 
aid or social relief disproportionately 
high. I have quoted on other occasions 
the California report of 1925 bearing on 
Los Angeles. There the Mexican popu- 
lation absorbed about forty percent of 
nursing, maternity and hospital aid of 
the city and nearly thirty percent of all 
relief cases, although the Mexican popu- 
lation was not more than seven percent 
of the total population. This condition 
is repeated in many communities 

Any survey will show that inferior 
housing, serious and dangerous over- 
crowding, bad child-labor customs. and 
bad heaith are obviously present in Mexi- 
can colonies. Infant mortality and 
venereal disease rates are high. Inter- 
marriage with other race stock is rare 
There is marked backwardness in learn- 
ing English. Not two out of a hundred 
become American citizens, says the De- 
partment of Labor. 

We are faced therefore—let us re- 
peat, not by prejudice or ill will—with 
certain facts. The Mexican immigration 
is both legal and smuggled. It is on a 
general upward trend. It furnishes al- 
ready nearly a fourth of our immigrant 
tide. It is not high grade or selected 
It is not only cheap labor living with 
low standards, but comes because it is 
an influx of low-wage immigration. It 
does not settle or pioneer. It is vagrant. 
Contrary to the representations of those 
who temporarily find advantage in im- 
porting it, it wanders around in seasonal 
occupations, is a load on relief agencies 
and goes ultimately toward urban cen- 
ters. It does not digest. It mounts 
rapidly toward the millions that may 
constitute a permanent, insoluble race 
problem 

If the quota law is extended to all 
countries, thus closing our back doors, 
we exclude desirable Canadian immi- 
gration; if only to Mexico and certain 
other or all other South American coun- 
tries we will arouse animosity in a gov- 
ernment and a people toward whom our 
responsibility is great and from whom 
we are trying to gain friendliness and a 
recognition of good manners and morals 
in international ethics. 

And yet something must be done. It 
is urged that we should let Mexicans in 
to labor and then send them back. Under 
present conditions this is wholly im- 
practical. To charge their employers 
with responsibility for sending them out 
implies a recognition of an exception to 
the laws against foreign contract labor 
The plain truth is that once a Mexican 
is in, legally or illegally, his chances of 
staying, if he wishes, make attempts to 
find him and send him out under present 
conditions ridiculous. 

Probably the best solution in the ab- 
sence of any registry and record of 
aliens entering the country is to create 
a selective net for all legal entries. That 
Is to say. to put in Mexico and 
Canada, as we (Continued on page 54) 
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No Time for YALE 
took college home 
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H. C. WITWER, popular short 
story writer, confessed that he had 
acquired a college education with- 
out going to any college. In re- 
sponse to a query concerning the 
classical literary flavor of the open- 
ing paragraphs and titles of his 
current stories in Collier’s and in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Witwer 
produced a letter he had just writ- 
ten to a friend in New York. 

‘I most assuredly have a Five- 
Foot Shelf,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and if you 
don’t think I use it constantly for 
inspiration, reference, and mental 
calisthenies, you should see the 
well-thumbed pages. 

“There is no excuse for anyone 
missing a college education when 
these books are available.” 

In response to further inquiries, 
Witwer said that he had been sue- 
cessively a newsboy, soda jerk, cir- 
cus publicity writer, sports editor, 
and short story writer. ‘‘I have 
never had time to be an inmate of 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier & Son Company 
has published good books, and furthers 
the cause of good reading by offering you 
the plan which enables you to pay for 
the books while you are enjoying them. 


You owe it to yourself to 
act promptly 





Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 


Mr. ) 
Name Mra. 

Mins 
Address 


The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children. 


mended by Dr. Eliot. Also please advis 





“Fifteen Minutes a Day is indeed a 
valuable adjunct to The Harvard Clas- 
sics and I constantly consult it with 
profit and delight. Here is a college 
education within the reach of everyon 
knowledge stripped of its dull com- 
ponents and presented with attractive 
succinctness. The Reading Guide may 
be opened at random; a subject heading 
selected by chance, and an enchanting 
quarter of an hour is the reader’s who 
will add to his education and pleasure 
“4 cynic of my acquaintance, consulted 
by a young lady in love with an impe- 
cunious youth, advised her as follows 
‘With love I have no quarrel, but I 
doubt if poverty is soluble in love. My 
dear girl, it is just as easy to fall in 
love with a rich man as it is with a 
poor one.’ 
“The application here is obvious. ‘It is 
just as easy to read good books as it is 
to read rubbish.’ ”"—H. C. WITWER 


C.Witwer 


dear old Yale,’’ he added, ‘*but a 
constant inmate of my home has been 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


(The Harvard Classics) 


To H. C. Witwer, one of the most popu- 
lar and admired of modern writers, as to 
so many other successful men and women, 











this great library has been a liberal edu 
cation and a tool of success. 


Every ambitious young man and woman 
ought to know something about this fa 
mous and useful collection of the world’s 
greatest books—books that will be as use 
ful to you if you are a lawyer, salesman, 
minister, executive, engineer or banker as 
they have been to H. C. Witwer and so 
many other writers. 

Let us send you the free book called 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” which tells how 
Dr. Eliot put into the Five-Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
and how he so arranged it with notes and 
reading courses that even 
fifteen minutes a day are 
enough to give you the 
knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture and 
the thinking capacity 
which every university 
strives to give. 

Every reader of this 
page is invited to have a 
free copy of the readable 
and stimulating little book. Write your 
name and address below and mail the cou- 
pon; your book will come by return mail. 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous 
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library in the world, Dr. J 
Harvard Classics), and contains the plan of reading recom- 
how I may procure the books by small monthly payments 
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a Little P 


and there /Sno Big Cold 


OME day scientists will 

know the cause of colds; 

but until that day comes we are 

sure of one thing: “To avoid a 
BIG cold stop a Jittle one.” 


For all colds, little or big, the 
following treatment has been 
found effective in millions of 
cases: (1) A day’s rest. (2) A 
laxative. (3) A light diet. (4) 
Vicks rubbed on throat and 
chest. 


Vicks medicated vapors, re- 
leased by the body heat, are 
inhaled direct to the air passages; 
at the same time Vicks acts like 
a poultice, drawing out the sore- 
ness and pain. 


Usethistreat- 
mentat the first 
sign of every 
little cold and 
big colds will be 
almost unknown 
to you. 










and unsightliness of a big ab- 
domen? The Little Corporal 
Elaster Belt for men will quickly 
and easily reduce your waistline; 
improve your appearance ; relieve that 
tired feeling. No lacers—no buckles 
no straps. Guaranteed one year 
Write today for free booklet, “Th 
Trwth.”” and trial offer. 
Women: Ask about our new crea 
tion—the *‘Elsie’’ Reducer, 
The Little Corporal Co., Dept. 10-V, 
1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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do in other countries, a system of visas 
by our consular service which will allow 
us to operate a sieve on our norihern 
and our southern borders which will let 
in only desirables whether they be 
Canadians or Mexicans. If there is any 
discrimination in this, it exists not by 
our creation but by that of nature 
herself 

After all, the selective immigration 
principle is sound. Our service abroad 
examines the record of the immigrant 
and a control officer does the work well 
described by the Editorial Research 
Reports of Washington in the following 
words 

“The consular service is fully respon- 
sible for keeping the quotas within pre- 
scribed numerical limits. Each quota is 
under the primary control of a consul 
general or consul who is designated as 
the quota control officer for that quota 
No immigration visa chargeable against 
any quota can be issued by a consul 
unless he has previously received from 
the quota control office of that quota a 
definite allotment of a specific number 
or block of numbers to be placed by his 
office upon the immigration visas of 
quota immigrants. 

“Before opening the quota year each 
consul expecting a definite demand for 
applications under one or more quotas 
requests the appropriate quota control 
officers for a block of immigration visa 
numbers to cover the estimated demand 
The quota control officer after estimat- 
ing the demands of his own office makes 
the allotments, reserving a number to 
be used for unforeseen demands (gen- 
erally from consulates in other coun- 
tries). For example, if the consul gen- 
eral at London has in his district a num- 
ber of German-born aliens who desire 
to come to the United States he re- 
quests the quota control officer in Berlin 
to furnish him with a set of immigra- 
tion visas from the German quota. The 
consul general at Rome to whom a 
Syrian-born alien might apply for a 
visa requests the allotment of a single 
quota number from the officer in Beirut, 
who would send the number, if one 
should be eligible, to Rome from his 
reserve. All consulates receiving allot- 
ments from quota control officers re- 
port each week regarding the status of 
their quotas to the control officers who 
are authorized to make adjustments 
from time to time if the situation war- 
rants such action.” 

As this selective system operates it 
develops generally toward more than a 
perfunctory giving of visas on presenta- 
tion of a good documented record. In 
other words, the examination becomes 
more intensive. There is no reason why 
this should not be so. After all, this is 
our country. It is not, or should not be. 
an international boarding house for 
grab-and-run immigrants, or the dump 
of backward humanity 

It is quite reasonable for us to limit 
immigration to quotas from various na- 
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tions based upon the sound, non-dis- 
criminatory representation of their 
strains of blood already absorbed into 
one composite civilization 

But mark this too— 

It is also reasonable that we should 
refuse to accept for immigrants indi- 
viduais we regard as a menace to our 
health, our customs, our laws, our peace, 
cur social! progress. 

We should say: “Here is your quota 
—aid if you please you will not choose 
the individuals to fill it. Oh, no! We 
will!” 

It is quite within our moral right. In 
the building of a safe civilization—a 
factor of stabilizing and benevolent in- 
fluence to all the world and a perma- 
nent, assured haven to which immigra- 
tion of the future will continue to desire 
to come—we have the high mora! ob- 
ligation not only to limit but to select 

It is quite true that if the National 
Origins Plan were extended to Canada, 
Mexico and South America it would 
almost exclude immigration from the 
south and cut down to small figures 
that from Canada 

But I see no reason in this case that 
we cannot distinguish between the 
Western hemisphere and lands overseas 
in favor of the former. Politically and 
comparatively, little protest would arise 
from discrimination between the West- 
ern-world group of our neighboring na- 
tions and the group outside and over- 
seas. It is only when one nation is 
singled out for supposed discrimination 
that the great trouble and ill-will arise 
If we gave larger quotas under the Na- 
tional Origins Plan to Canada, Mexico, 
South America, and the West Indies than 
to overseas nations we would be wichin 
our rights. 

Under such an arrangement we could 
impose an intensive selective process 
on our northern and southern borders 
which would do the rest. And that also 
would be not only our right but our 
duty. It is nothing short of rank folly 
to sleep on while a new race problem is 
erecting an ugly aspect to thrust into 
the faces of our unborn generations 

It is necessary to add that one falla- 
cious argument against limitation of im- 
migration from contiguous countries is 
that such limitation would increase il- 
legal entries. Of course it would! And 
of course that is an evil to be offset by 
increased border patrol. But between a 
new race problem and this lesser evil 
there is no comparison. I repeat that 
it is better to spend a dollar to keep 
out a menace operating forever than a 
quart of liquor which may disappear in 
a night 

One finds, the moment he touches the 
immigration problem, that it is covered 
with the sentimental and meaningless, 
the unscientific. short-visioned and. 
therefore, wicked and unmoral moss 0! 
yesterday’s sentiment, shop-worn phrases 
and cold-meat quotations from poets 
who wrote when immigrants like Carl 
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Schurz were coming to give to, as well 
as to take from, America. The distinc- 
tion between two kinds of immigration 
js not ever successfully based on liter- 
acy. The real distinction is between the 
pioneer and the fly-by-night. It is be- 
tween those of clean customs and those 
who drag in indecencies. It is between 
those who want to be citizens and those 
who care not. It is between the one who 
will not do our children harm and the 
one who will. It is between those who 
own a home and those who own a boot- 
leggers’ truck. Between those whose 
children carry books and those whose 
children carry automatic pistols. It is 
between those whose children may mar- 
ry ours with a good biological result and 
those whose children cannot do so with- 
out producing a biological monstrosity. 

One would suppose that every one of 
us with a sense of moral obligation to 
future generations would want to avoid 
the importation of indigestibles and 
weed-stock which will corrupt our crop 
of useful human beings forevermore. 
Above all when once we know by proof 
that we have received this kind of im- 
migration one would suppose that we 
would all want to spit it out. 

And what is the fact? 

The fact is that most of the legisla- 
tive argument proposed to Congress is 
aimed at these purposes: 

1. To limit appropriations necessary 
to find and send back proved undesir- 
ables 

2. To prevent any system of tempo- 
rary registry we may wish to impose as 
a condition for accepting immigrants 
who want to come here 

3. To legalize the status and even 
allow naturalization to immigrants who 
have been bootlegged into America. 

If half the attention paid to these 
rewards and prizes offered for immi- 
grant undesirability were expended on 
measures to welcome and assimilate the 
good immigrant we would get some- 
where! 

There were at least four bills before 
the last Congress to dispense with proof 
of lawful entry as to all aliens who 
entered the United States before the 
Act of 1924, and five other bills would 
have legalized the status of all who came 
before the first quota law in 1921. 

Consider what some of these bills 
propose. They propose legislation which 
would give the right to apply for citi- 
zenship to a man who came illegally to 
America because he was barred in the 
legal channel on account of having dis- 
ease. being mentally defective, belong- 
ing to an anarchist organization, and 
had been a felon just discharged from a 
European jail. 

It looks like a kind of general invita- 
tion to the undesirable world to try the 
bootleg back door with the hope that 
after having escaped deportation for a 





tume America would have to forget his 
disease, forget his anarchy, forget his 
idiocy, forget his felony and to lead 


the man whose first act toward America 
was to break her laws to the voting 
booth 

No one knows how many immigrants 
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4th Prize ---- 


FRE { Everyone entering a draw- 

e ing in this contest may 
have his or her art ability tested free! 
When your contest drawing is received, 
we will mail you our Art Ability Ques- 
tionnaire. Fill this in and return it, and 
you will receive our critic’s frank report 
of your natural sense of design, propor- 
tion, color, perspective, ete.—and with it 
our book “YOUR FUTURE,” showing 
work of Federal Students and telling you 
all about the Federal home-study course. 
This is free and places you under no 
obligation whatever. 

This interesting analysis has been the 
start for many Federal students, who 
through proper training of their ability, 
are now commercial artists earning $2,- 
000, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly 
some even more. The Federal School has 
won a reputation as “the School famous 
for successful students.” Read the rules 
carefully and enter this contest—see what 
you can do. 


Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
1562 Federal Schools Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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OMwin} A PRIZE 


Do You Like to Draw? 


Copy this dancing girl and send us your drawing—perhaps you'll win first 
This contest is for amateurs only (17 years of age or more), so do 
not hesitate to enter, even if you haven’t had much practice. 


Ist Prize - - - - $100.00 
2nd Prize - - - - $50.00 


3rd Prize - - - - - $25.00 
$15.00 | 6th to1 5th Prizes, ea. $5.00 


To the Next 50 Best Drawings 


5th Prize - - - - - $10.00 


A Fountain Pen 


Rules 


for Contestants 


This contest open only to amateurs, 17 
years old or more. Professional com- 
mercial artists and Federal students are 
not eligible. 


Note These Ruleg, Carefully 


Make your drawing of girl and shadow 

exactly 6 inches high, on paper 5 
inches wide by 7 inches high. Draw only 
the girl and shadow, not the lettering. 


2 Use only pencil or pen. 


‘ 

8 No drawings will be returned, 
Write your name, address, age, 
occupation on the back of 

drawing. 


and 
your 


All drawings must be received in 

Minneapolis by Nov. 1, 1928. Prizes 
will be awarded for drawings best in pro- 
portion and neatness by Faculty members 
of the Federal Schools Inc. All contest- 
ants will be notified of the prize winners. 
Make your drawing of the girl now and 
send it to the address given in this ad. 
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INAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. E-36 eee 1 a Stato Street, Chicago, i. 
Stores in Leading Cities 














Beautiful sparklin ng blue white Dia- 
monds, set in solid 18-k white gold 
mountings, artistically designed 

a and engraved. Complete variety! 
; Buy from the old reliable House 
f Loftis, jewelers for 70 yeare—we are 
\ save you all middie- 
men’s profits. Jewelry, watches, silver- 
ware, and Ft artic! ie a lowest prices— 
order today 

CReDIT TERMS: All goods delivered on first pay- 

ment of one-tenth purchase price. Balance weekly, 

or ,at your 

BIG DIAMOND BOO ROC K FREE: Write today for our big 

e talog—a! ul y tree ustrates Diamonds 

Watches, Silverware, Dresser Sets and Gift Novelties 
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Wedding Rings! 
. 824—Th a a "$752 
’ Maid 18-k white gold 
Ret with 8 Diemends $22.50; ero 
ite or 6 Diamonds, 32.5; 7 Dia- 
id- aa 0 erence. Jew 
$52 Diam wade 7.50. 
pS im, $25 Wise 83 Dia- om finish case, 


ft, $50; 6 iamonds, $70; be 1.78 
2-60 Do 
pognend dice: circled by Diamonés,$200 














to Pass Inspection 

. 21 a Jewels. Adjusted to 6 positions. $55 
id Altea 26 oe. veer Quality 

al agcrs: 8 tiene bens O55 
wiping baer 

Fg xe pectat.” 21 Jewels, Adjusted - 6 poet + $50 

aed 26-Y ear Qualit Case 
iN OUR CREDIT 


BIG MONEY: 


\ 
AGENTS—You'llfindbig ~, 
profits falling in your lap = 
—letting your friends see = 
this Marvelous Sunshine = 
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Radiant Heater. Every 
home a hot prospect. 
Gives clean, live gas heat 
no matter where you live 
for 14sec an hour. Noser- 
vicing; no installation— 
no investment nor stock. 
You collect profits in advance. Thousands in use! 


SUNSHINE ae 





Makes and Burns Its Own Gas. 

Mest Startling Offer Ever Made! Try 

one in your own home 15 days. Write 

quick for full details and make territory reservations, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 

481 a panne Kansas City, Missouri! 

















on any 


Band Instrument 


Saxophone, cornet, trumpet, trombone, clarinet, 
flute—choose any Conn instrument for band or 
orchestra; try it in your own home F. SY 
PAYMENTS if you decide to buy. 

With Conn’s easy-playing features, you make 
quick progress. Take your place in a band or or- 
chestra after a short period of pleasurable practice. 
Send For Free Book, illustrating and describing 
instruments, and details of free trial offer. Men- 
tion instrument which interests you. 


C.G.Conn, {id., 1003 ConnBldg. Elkhart,Ind. 
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illegally since 1921. Experts say that 
they estimate there are more than a 
million. They slip over the borders. At 
the ports the LaFollette Seaman’s Act, 
which gives a sixty-day port privilege to 
transfer from one ship to another, is 
said to result in more than twenty-thou- 
sand a year who “transfer” from the ship 
to Akron, Ohio, and other well-known 
sea-going vessels. Even airplane smug- 
gling, though not serious, has begun. 

The border patrol, it is claimed, how- 
ever, has reduced by more than seventy- 
five percent the illegal entry of im- 
migrants. 

But after all, the effective measure 
for protecting ourselves against what 
may be called a Selective System for 
Illegal Undesirables is by the temporary 
registry of all immigrants 

Well—such a clamor as is aroused! 
It is called un-American. What on earth 
that means neither you nor I can find 
out. It is supposed to interfere with 
liberty. Then so does your passport 
which you have to carry when you travel 
to those countries abroad which ship to 
us immigrants who, having no clean and 
honest face, craw! through the holes in 
our fence. They say it humiliates the 
immigrant. Of course—the same tragic 
humiliation which occurs when a great 
American banker goes to Paris and has 
to take out a card of identity! 

We open our boarding house and 
those who want to come are insulted 
and abused if we ask them to register 


or to tell us for the first period of their 
stay which room they intend to occupy! 

Of course there is nothing “un-Ameri- 
can” about keeping some track of our 
received aliens. Not to do so is to put 
a premium on illegal entry of undesir- 
ables. Not to do so is almost to para- 
lyze our right and duty to expel the 
immigrant who, having come to our 
hearth, discredits all good immigrants 
by whittling the legs of good and order. 
ly government, by organizing a crowd of 
Chicago gangsters or by advocating the 
assassination of a President from a St. 
Louis soap box. But not to do s0, 
whether we look at it from the view- 
point of our rights or that of our sensi- 
ble and plain obligation, is un-American 
indeed 

In this year of elections and in this 
era when groups of foreign blocs can 
scare representatives with a petition and 
a dollar and a half spent in postal cards 
I suppose that if we were not lazy or 
ignorant of the facts we might mail 
letters ourselves to inquire of those who 
propose to eee us: 

1. Is the National Origins Plan to go 
into effect at last? 

2. What will you do about the race 
problem looming because of Mexican 
immigration ? 

3. How about a period of registry of 
immigrants so we can deport undesir- 
ables, and put out of the house as fast 
as we can those thousands whose first 
act toward America was to cheat her? 


The —Man in the White Slicker 
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You find Droghan, though, first! Beat 
it now!” 

“Man, how many did that one hit?” 
gasped the captain. “Listen, Corporal, 
what shape was your battalion in when 
you left it? How many guns got knocked 
out? I know they hammered them to 
beat hell, but they couldn’t have ruined 
all of them! We ought to have some as- 
sistance out of them!” 

“Yes, and where the hell is our artil- 
lery?” demanded the lieutenant. 

“The artillery I can understand,” 
said the captain. “They don’t know 
what’s going on in this gigantic hog- 
wrastle! Goddam’ it, you can’t keep a 
wire open long enough to say hello; 
they can’t see rockets; you don’t dare 
signal an airplane because like as not a 
Boche will see you, and all the runners 
from front to rear a man sends out 
never return! 

“Well, they can’t be blamed!” ex- 
claimed the lieutenant 

“And all the runners from rear to 
front have to say is to hold on to the 
last man, and have you seen General 
Lehman’s aid.” 

Gordon and O’Nail both started vio- 


lently. Mackintosh was still lying beside 
the gun, and he opened his mouth as 
though to say something to the captain 

“Mackintosh!” yelled Gordon at the 
top of his lungs. “Goddam’ you, I gave 
you an order five minutes ago! Are you 
going to obey it or not? Move! 

Mackintosh swallowed several times. 
made as if to speak, but finally crawled 
away. 

“That’s a good voice of yours, Cor- 
poral,” remarked the captain. “I bet 
the Boche can hear you. Cut loose with 
the gun, but save the last box for to- 
night. It’s quarter to four now. In an- 
other hour it will be dark. Then look 
out for trouble. Now approximately 
where was your battalion? I’m going to 
send this sergeant up to it to see if 
there’s anything left, and to see i! we 
can’t get some fire out of them.” 

“All he’s got to do,” answered Gor- 
don, “is to go up the hill in back of us 
and then follow the crest until he finds 
them. They’re a little way to the left. 
If there’s any of them there he'll hear 
em.” 

“That clear, 
captain 


Sergeant?” asked the 
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4 The sergeant nodded. 
| “All right, go ahead. If you find any 

officers there you tell em just what I 

said!” 

“Yeh, and ask ’em if they’ve seen 
anything of this damned aide, too, will 
you?” added the lieutenant. “That 
seems to be the subject of the most in- 
terest around here.- Why it should be, 
I don’t know.” 

“Now, Corporal, do your stuff!” con- 
| tinued the captain, when the sergeant 
had disappeared. “Smother that trench 
mortar!” He crawled backward into 
the ditch, leaving a wet trail like a 
worm across a cement walk, and then 
was gone. 

“Was it myself you wanted?” called 
someone else. 

“It’s Droghan,” said O’Nail. “Want 
him up here? Yes? Come up here. you 
bog-trotter! Come up here and talk to 
your betters!” 

Droghan appeared, but the gun had 
begun firing,and though his mouth could 
be seen working as though in earnest 
conversation, the other two could not 
hear a word. 

“Listen to me!” shouted Gordon 
blinking his eyes against the blow-back 
of the firing. “Get Milo and load him 
on your cart! Then get the hell out of 
here! If anyone asks you where you're 
going, say after ammunition. Mackin- 
tosh lost three boxes of ammo on us! 
If you see some more, bring it back to 
us! But get Milo out of here! They'll 
do just what they did the last time. 
night before last! They'll pull us out 
of here at dusk and back up the hil! 
and Milo’ll be captured! Understand 
me?” 

“Where shall I be after takin’ the lad 
to?” howled Droghan. 

“Anywhere he can get an ambulance 
you Connemara potato swiper!” yelled 
O'Nail. 

“Button your month!” replied Drog- 
han. “You make more noise than the 
devil's cow! It’s to an ambulance I’m 
to be takin’ him, Corporal dear? I’ve 
a bayonet now and if me brave mule 
lies down, sure he’ll know the feel of a 
fut of it.” 

“Bring us back some chow, too!” 
hooted O’Nail after Droghan’s disap- 
pearing back. “He'll never find us 
again,” he continued to Gordon 

“T don’t give a dam’ whether he does 
or not; he'll get Milo out of here. Hear 
that crack about the general’s aide? 
Nice stuff. If they hang it on us we'll 
learn to be road-builders. We'll go into 
the honey business for six months or a 
year. And I was the guy that crowned 
him.” 

He ceased firing, for the gun was 
boiling and steam was beginning to 
emerge from the water can. Tiny threads 
of steam rising are what discover ma- 
chine guns to enemy observers. 

“I helped,” said O’Nail. “I passed 
you the box.” 

“No, you’d be clear. Black was the 
guy that grabbed his arms. Well, he’s 
dead. Milo was a witness; he’s gone. 
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5000 people whose sole job is 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE very nature of the tele- 
phone business necessitates a 
single interconnected system. 
The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company accepts its re- 
sponsibility for a nation-wide tele- 
phone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for 
the safety of the funds invested in 
it by more than 420,000 persons in 
walk of life. From the time 
never 


every 


of its organization it has 


missed paying a regular dividend, 


| so that investors rightly feel assur- 
ance in providing money for the 
growth of the business. 

It is the policy of the company to 


use all income, beyond that neces- 
sary to pay regular dividends and 








| & Amazing Tire 
Discovery 


Pays Salesmen $7 
on Every Sale %,,.°...5 


principle doubles mileage. Ring of 
pure live rubber fits between casing 
and tube. Tires wear down to last 
ply of fabric. Prevents blowouts. 
Nails, ete., never reach tube. Forget 
tiretrouble. Cut tire costs in half. 
Yellow Cab, Armour, Marland 
Oil, ete., report 206,000 to 30,- 
000 miles without a puncture. 
i in history. 
Richardson 
rs. Cobb sold 












Now if we could only get rid of Mack- cuglty for guantit ales. Send name 
intosh, we'd be (Continued on page 58) COPFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
4310 Nt. E. Street Dayton, Ohio 
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maintain a surplus for finan- 
cial stability, to improve and 
extend the service. Because 
of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place 
in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its 
research, engineering and business 
staffs and in the Bell Laboratories 
5000 workers—in a total of 350,000 
employees—whose sole occupation is 
to improve the telephone art and to 
make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation, 
These workers are a guaranty of 
continued progress in furnishing the 
public a constantly improving tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible 


cost 


rt Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll 
take care of my business in your 
locality. No experience needed. 
Full or spare time. You don't in- 
vest one cent, just be my local 
partner. Make $15.00 a day easy. 
Ride in a Chrysler Sedan I fur- 
nish and distribute teas, coffee, 
spices, extracts, things people 
eat. I furnish everything, includ- 
ing world’s finest super sales outfit containing 
32 full size packages of highest quality prod- 
ucts Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat 
business Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 





bond With person I select as my partner, I 
go 50-50 Get my amazing offer for\your lo- 
cality. Write or Wire 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept, 902-KK, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Copyrighted 1928 by the Health-O Quality Products Co 











pensioning yourself? 


known as “Annuities,” 


relatives at your death. 


our booklet, 


the plan. Copy Free. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ———— 


PENSIONS 


ID you ever think about 


At a surprisingly low cost 
you can use the resources of 
life insurance to provide your- 
self with an adequate pension. 
It is a form of insurance 
an en- 
tirely different thing from the 
payment of money to your 


You would be interested to 
read of the experiences of 
others in regard to this matter. 
We shall be pleased to send you 
“Life Incomes 
Through Annuities,” which tells 
their experiences and explains 





Inquiry 
Bureau 


@F BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street 


Name 
Address 













Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send “Life Incomes through Annuities” 


ALM 
——OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS enmadell 

















Selling Ties! 


Ties! Beautiful 
Tubular Knits, 
Krinkle Crepes, 
Cut Silks, and 
Fancy Swiss Knits 
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set. He’s the other witness and he’s just 
craving to tell everyone he knows about 
it. Did yuh see him start to tell that 
captain that he’d seen this aide? Well, 
I shut that up.” 

“Maybe he ll get bumped off in the 
course of the evening,” suggested O’ Nail. 

“No such luck!” replied Gordon, and 
the gun began to fire again 

Twilight fell early. The sun had been 
overcast all day, and in the hollow of 
the wooded hills it was soon dark. The 
machine gun had not been able to si- 
lence the trench mortar, and Gordon, 
having finished the belt, had dismounted 
the gun and taken it into the ditch. 

Everyone expected another attack at 
dusk. The infantry cursed bitterly, de- 
manding the whereabouts ‘of reinforce- 
ments that were not within miles. Gor- 
don, Mackintosh and O’Nail crept about 
the ditch in the semi-dark hunting the 
lost ammunition. 

“Listen, now,” 
about the fifth time, 
see this ammo last?” 

“Gee,” said Mackintosh, “the last I 
saw of it you was carryin’ it. Gee, all 
I can keep track of is myself, with shells 
burstin’ an’ them half-kegs clatterin’ 
through the air all the time! Gee!” 

“Gee!” mocked O’Nail. “If you 
weren’t so busy shooting off your face 
all the time, you might be worth fifty 
cents of the dollar a fond government 
gives you every day. Gee! If I was the 
corporal of this squad, I know where 
I'd about break a toe right in two!” 

“Well you ain’t, and thank God for 
that!” replied Mackintosh acidly 

“Now! Now! Enough of that!” 
cried Gordon, jumping between the two 
and seizing O’Nail’s upraised arm. 
“Mackintosh, you shut up! We’ve got 
to have harmony in this crew, especially 
since we’ve got only three guys left 
Now let’s go at this thing coldly and 
carefully. Now then, by the numbers! 
I came down here with those six boxes. 
I put ‘em down to help down with the 
gun. The shell struck, and Milo was hit 
Well, they were still there, because I 
remember brushing the dirt off them 
Then what? Our first wave came curv- 
ing in, didn’t they? And we ran out in 
the field, didn’t we? Then we began 
to fire.” 

“When I took out that second box in 
place o’ the one that wasn’t no good.” 
said Mackintosh sturdily, “I only had 
the one box left. That’s all there was—” 

A prolonged burst of rifle fire inter- 
rupted. The three machine gunners 
hearkened. Was this the beginning of 
the attack? The firing stopped, there 
was a little yelling, then silence 

“Somebody’s coming up the ditch!” 
exclaimed Gordon, suddenly “" 
wouldn’t be Droghan, now, would it? 
No such luck! Back with a cart full 
of bullets and chow!” 

“No, it wouldn’t!” said the other two 


began Gordon for 
“where did you 


in chorus 


The newcomer was alone this time. 

“Hullo, this the gun crew?” he asked 
“My sergeant’s coming back again. I 
saw him with the glasses. If he doesn’t 
get in pretty quick it’s likely he’s stopped 
some of that iron that’s flying around 
the hill. Listen to that!” 

The sound of bursting shell had be- 
come so regular that the men paid it no 
more attertion, but they gave ear now 
Every minute or so one would burst on 
the hill or in the field. The heavy bar- 
rage had ceased, and the trench mortar 


had stopped for the time being, but this 
dropping fire kept on. 
“Tt’s lucky we didn’t send your 


friend there over to that dressing sta- 


tion. They'll be kapoot after dark. and 
no mistake. They've had a lot of trade 
today, too. Hullo! Who’s there? 


A man had leaped off the bank into 
the ditch. They saw that it was the 
sergeant, but he was entirely breathless, 
and could not reply to the captain’s 
question for some time. Finally he 
coughed once or twice and essayed to 
speak 

“Man, huh-huh-huh!” he panted. “I 
come across that field in record time!” 


“T didn’t think you'd be here so 
quick!” replied the captain. ‘Well, 
what’s the answer? How they making 


out up there? Any sense out of them? 
They going to give us some fire?” 
“Well, huh! I didn’t let no grass 
grow under my hobnails coming or go- 
ing, I’ll tell a man!” went on the ser- 
geant. “I was cold when I started. but 
not for long! It’s dam’ warm up there. 
and about fifty o’ them krauts took me 


for a jack rabbit or something! Why 
they cracked—” 
“Oh, to hell with that!” cried the 


captain. “What about the machine gun 
battalion? Are they going to shoot or 
not?” 


“No, sir,” said the sergeant, “they 
ain’t! Of that I’m sure!” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, sir, they haven't got any am- 
munition!” 

“That’s an excellent reason, anyway.” 
said the captain between his teeth. “They 
have any hopes of getting any?’ 

“No, sir, because they sent their carts 
away after rations, and ain’t seen ‘em 
since. They sent a detail after ammuni- 
tion, two men from-each gun, but they 
haven’t much hope of seein’ them either 
And they’re gettin’ hell frailed out of 
‘em, too. They lost about four guns 
already.” 

The captain made no reply, but turned 


upon his heel with an exclamation of | 


disgust, and disappeared. 

“And if it hadn’t been that things 
was safer down here I'd never come 
back, by jumpin’ jeeroosalem almighty!” 
continued the sergeant in an undertone. 
“An’ [I'll put a bug in you guys’ ears 
You know that dressin’ station was in 
the trees? Well, it’s gone! They pulled 
the wounded outta there on stretchers 

—— 
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and hipered away through the grass 
with ‘em! Cause why? Cause that 
dressin’ station belongs to another di- 
vision, and it’s pulled out! How’s that 
suit yuh for gooseberries? You guys 
are on the flank, now! Watch out!” 

“Why didn’t you tell the Oid Man?” 
gasped Gordon. 

“I would have,” replied the sergeant, 
“but he wouldn’t wait to hear. I better 
tell him. Cause if I tell him he’ll pull, 
too.” The sergeant began to move off 
into the darkness. “Boy, I won’t never 
eat mutton again,” they heard him say 
to himself. “I been a sheep to the 
slaughter all the afternoon myself, an’ 
I've had enough of it!” 

They listened to his stumbling prog- 
ress up the ditch. There was a sudden 
exclamation, then a heavy fall. 

“He’s hit!” gasped O’Nail. All three 
started hastily in the direction the other 
man had gone, but they had not gone 
more than a few steps before they heard 
language whose force and vigor showed 
that the speaker was intact. 

‘What’s the matter?” demanded Gor- 
don 

“I took a sprawl in this doggone grass 
and like to broke my neck on a rock! 
I—what the hell am I all wound up in?” 

The sergeant, from the splattering 
sound, went down again. “What’s this?” 


he demanded, with other words of 
stronger import. “Ropes or what? 
Somebody’s puttee, most like. Goddam’ 


Johns, why can’t they keep their things 
out of a man’s way!” 

He freed himself and went on again 
Gordon bent over and pawed about in 
the long grass and the cold mud. He 
gave an exultant grunt and straightened 
up. 

“Feel of this, O’Nail!” he said in 
freezing tones. 

O’Nail felt and peered at the strange 
object in the dark. He knew what it 
was without much examination. It was 
a machine gun belt, and empty. Empty! 

“That isn’t a Boche belt, by any 
chance is it?” he demanded. 

“No,” said Gordon. “The Boche belts 
have brass jiggers on ’em every so 
often!” 

What the hell is all this?” asked 
Mackintosh. “A belt? What of it? 
Hadn't we better get back to the gun?” 

This belt, John,” said O’Nail severe- 
ly. “is an American belt.” 

“Yeh? Well, what of it?” 

“What of it, yuh nitwit?” cried Gor- 
don. “Didn’t we just have a steaming 
inquiry into where all our ammunition 
went? And you didn’t know! Dust off 
your brains! What of it! Sure what of 
it? What the hell is it to you, you don’t 
care! Well, while you were ducking in 
the ditch, or thinking up bright things 
to say, these doughboys copped three 
boxes on you.” 

“What good would it do ’em?” 

Not much, only they could pull the 
bullets out and use ’em themselves!” 

“That’s what they did!” agreed 
O’Nail, who had been kicking about in 
| the water, “and here’s the box!” 

That settles it! I’m going down and 
tell that captain (Continued on page 60) 
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what I think of this crowd of 
That’s about the sense they’ve 
got, to steal the ammunition from a 
machine gun! It'll serve ’em right if the 
Boche come on in the flank and mas- 
sacre every one of ‘em! Go back to the 
gun! I'll have an understanding about 
this, and damned quick!” 

“No, no!” objected O’Nail, “they 
won't do anything but blow you the 
razz. Let’s go back to the gun and think 
it over. The doughboys might as well 
have it as not. What the hell! We're 
all going to shoot it at Fritz.” 

They went back to the gun still dis- 
cussing. It was quite dark now, and 
Gordon decided it would be better to 
have the gun on the tripod and ready 
even at risk of having it destroyed by a 
chance shell, than to have it safe in the 
ditch, and take a precious minute mount- 
ing it in the dark. Things had been 
ominously quiet for some time, except 
for the steady falling of shells, like slow 
water dripping, on the hill behind. There 
was some firing, but it was all distant 


just 
thieves! 


Flares went up from the woods from 
time to time, and once a minute or so 
some doughboy down the road would 


fire one to light up the field in front. 
This was the time, thought Gordon, 
to sweep the field with bullets, to keep 
up a steady fire on the distant bushes 
and the narrow-gauge railroad track, 
anywhere that the enemy might be 
creeping forward to prepare for a sur- 


prise attack. Ah, but he had no am- 
munition. 
The chill of his wet legs began to 


creep upward into his body. No food, 
no sleep, and another night to be faced! 
Machine gunners were fortunate in that 
they always carried their own stove 
with them, that is to say, the gun, but 
it had to be firing to keep hot, and it 
cooled very rapidly once it was silent, 


being constructed especially with that 
end in view 
Again they heard someone coming 


cautiously up the ditch 


“Hullo!” said a voice softly. “That 
the machine gun?” 
It was the captain, prowling about, 


up and down his line, as a good captain 
should when he is near the enemy and 
the night is dark. 

“T’ve got two patrols out there,” said 
the captain, after he had identified him- 
self, ‘so don’t turn loose unless you're 
sure what you're shooting at. If Fritz 
is trying to do any work in the dark 
he'll run into my men long before he 
can get near enough to us to do any 
dirt. How’s it going?” 

“We're hungrier than hell!” replied 
Gordon. He debated with himself if he 
should tell the captain about the theft 
of the ammunition. Well, the time was 
not quite ripe. Perhaps it would be 
well to wait until the captain asked him 
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said the captain cheerily. “We'll have 
the kitchens up by then. Anyway, I 
told the patrol to frisk all the dead 
jerries they found, and bring in any 
chow or drinking liquor they might 
have on ’em. Ever notice they often 
carry two canteens? Coffee or water in 
one and chain lightning in the other 
Umm! Good stuff! Well, keep a good 
watch out.” 


“Did you know that the division on 


the left has pulled out, sir?” asked 
Gordon. 

“They haven't pulled! Don’t think 
it! They’ve just opened up to avoid 
losses. We're spread as wide as we can 
be here. Nobody's doing any pulling 


Don’t believe all these rumors you “ ir! 
Well, keep your eyes open. I’ il be back 
every hour or so. Better arrange for a 
running guard and try to get some 
sleep.” 

The captain had been 
two minutes when O’Nail, 
exploring for a dry place, not too far 
from the gun, where two men might 
sleep while the third kept watch, came 
tearing back. 

“Hey, you guys!” he began in an ex- 
cited whisper, “Come with me. I can 
hear the Boche! No, no patrol of ours, 
either. It’s Boche, I tell you! Our gang 
wouldn't make this noise!” 

“Where are they?” asked Gordon 
“Here, Mackintosh, try to be useful 
Come with me. O’Nail, stay on the gun 
and do the needful if you have to. 
Where did you hear this? Sure it wasn't 
from behind?” 

“Get up on 
“and go down it a 
noise is coming from the 
about opposite where that 
station was. You remember that di- 
vision pulled out? I'll say they did, and 
the Boche have come through there 

“Come on, Mackintosh!” snapped 
Gordon. 

The two of them climbed the bank, 
and on hands and knees, on which the 
freezing mud burned like hot iron 
crawled westward along the road. They 
lay down from time to time, and trying 
to quiet the pounding of their hearts 


gone scarcely 


who had been 


O'’Nail, 
ways. The 
left, from 
dressing 


the bank,” 
little 


said 


listened. There! There was the sound! 

They heard it distinctly. It came 
from the left front, where there were 
no troops. But what was it, digging. or 
marching? Or might it not be stray 
bullets striking the narrow-gauge 
tracks? Some distant machine gun bar- 


rage, friendly or enemy, falling there in 
the darkness? 

“Stay here and watch!” decided Gor- 
don. “If it comes nearer, let out a yell 
O’Nail will have the gun on it, and he'll 
turn it loose. I’m going for the captain!” 

He got to his feet and regardless ot 
danger, ran along the top of the bank 
He was challenged by some mysterious 
watcher, and lost time in making him- 
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went on, stumbling over sleeping in- 
fantry, who had come up out of the 
ditch onto comparatively dry ground, 
even though they risked their lives in 
so doing. They did not know where the 
captain was, and did not give a damn, 
either. 

Gordon was tempted to give a shout 
and awaken everyone, to hoot and yeil 
and arouse a general alarm, but in even 
his short service at the front he had 
found that a man that awakens sleeping 
soldiery without an excellent motive is 


liable to instant and violent unpopu- 
| larity. 
| But wait! Voices! Was that the 


captain’s? Gordon turned in the direc- 
tion of the sound to make sure. 

“Attack? With my men? You're 
crazy! It’s folly! Why, the kaiser him- 
self is out there! Didn’t they kick the 
other brigade to hell out of those woods 
and come galloping down after them 
like dogs running sheep? Who the hell 
gave that order?” 

“The brigade commander! 
brought it in person.” 

“Who? This crazy egg they've been 
after all day? MHe’s as batty as any 
of them!” 

“Well, 
to obey 





His aide 


that may be, but we'll have 
the order, or I'll be removed 
from command. Listen, now, there’s 
another matter. There’s something rot- 
ten in Denmark.” Their voices dropped, 
and Gordon could not hear. He hurried 
nearer. 

“Socked him? The hell you preach 
—Those machine gunners, huh? Umm, 
I suspicioned it because they were vague 
as hell about where they'd come from 
and why—hangdog devils all of them— 
he beat it with the cart after ammuni- 
tion—weren’t firing very enthusiastical- 
ly—by God, why not, with our flank 
open that way? Ready to open up on 
us from behind, huh?” 








The raid had been in progress for only 
a few moments when Captain George 
P. Conger of the First Vermont Cavalry 
turned into the green from a side street. 
Young rode up to him. 

“Are you a soldier?” he asked. 

Captain Conger said he was. 

“You are my prisoner,” announced 
Lieutenant Young, and told Higbie to 
escort the captain to the green. 

There was a commotion across the 
street by the American House caused 
by Squire Huntington, one of the vil- 
lage’s richest and most respected citi- 
zens, who had refused to submit to ar- 
rest. The squire did not grasp the situa- 
tion. He thought he was being insulted 
by a drunken rowdy and told him to 
“go ahead and shoot.” Slightly wound- 
ed, the squire was helped to the green. 

In the excitement Captain Conger 
glided from tree to tree and got away. 
He ran down Lake Street shouting, “It’s 
a regular raid! It’s a regular raid! Get 
your guns and fight!” Captain Conger 
=a 





The voices buzzed some more. What 
was this, Gordon.asked himself. The 
white-slickered aide had really come to 
himself and run away up there! That 
was what they were talking about! He 
was not dead, not even badly hurt, 
since he was still performing his duty! 

A steel helmet with its interior pad- 
ding will take an awful wallop without 
serious injury to its wearer. Well, now, 
what should he do? 

“Get your squad, Corporal, and a fist- 
ful of grenades!” 

The voice pierced the darkness from 
the road. A squad! Gordon knew where 
they were going. The conversation he 
had overheard referred to him and his 
gun crew. And now they were going to 
be arrested for socking the officer or for 
generally suspicious conduct. 

What had he to do but to leap for- 
ward and declare his innocence? Ah 
but it was night, and everyone’s nerves 
were on edge with strain and fatigue. 
Suppose they did not listen to him? 
After all, he Aad banged an officer over 
the head with a box of ammunition 
Gordon knew what happened to men 
that were arrested. They went into a 
stockade and they stayed there awaiting 
trial until the charge for which they 
had been arrested had been forgotten 
Meanwhile they occupied themselves in 
road-building or assisting in the sani- 
tary betterment of the local cantonment 

Not for him! His hobnails spurned 
the ground, and regardless of unseen 
sleepers or of grunts of protest, he gal- 
loped back to the gun position. 

“O’Nail, dismount the gun!” He ran 
on farther to where Mackintosh lay on 
his stomach. 

“Shhsh! Not a word! Come back 
here! Jump down in the road! Grab 
the gun, you guys, and don’t ask ques- 
tions! Let’s fade!” 

(To be continued) 


The St. Albans Raid 


(Continued from page 27) 


had seen raids in Virginia. He dashed 
into Downing’s Butcher Shop and asked 
the proprietor for a gun. Mr. Downing 
had just given his gun to Edward Jones, 
a gold dealer from Montreal. Mr. Jones 
was fiddling with the lock. He said the 
gun would not work and handed it to 
Captain Conger. 

The captain took up a position on 
Main Street commanding the green. 
Lieutenant Young was riding up and 
down demanding, “Are we all met? Are 
we all met?” The captain dropped on 
one knee, aimed and pulled the trigger. 
Mr. Jones was right. The gun would 
not work. A couple of raiders fired at 
the captain, but this interfered with 
Young’s efforts to assemble his com- 
mand. Not more than half of the horses 
they rode were saddled and some had 
only halters on. Conger aimed and 
pulled again, but the gun simply 
snapped. He tried it a third time with 
the same result 


Young had (Continued on page 62) 
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©ur Gold-Bond Guarantee assures you this protection. 


BUCK SKEIN 
JACKET $5.50 


Windproof and 
Rainproof. Double 
weight Buck Skein 
for double wear. All- 
wool knitted springy 
belt. Two, large,ovet- 
sized flap pockets. 

Ask your Swix’ for 

enuine UCK 
8K if 4 is all 
sold 4 mail coupon 





And no matter how 





below enclosing rice 
of your Buck Skein Shirt 
or Jacket, and I'll send 
yours prepaid, myself. 


Sy Back SkeinJoe,° mar matte. plac. ‘Mire 
7 A . Dept. L-10,331 Broadway New YorkCity* 
2s See that I get 
4 A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 
327A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 
fxgtactceed ( heck 


(Check Here 


Money Order 


f Rene PTD* 


art Neckband Size 
** Send mesurethe Family Album FREE 
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A Bigger Job-- 


and Yow’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —*“Ten Years’ Promotion in One."" Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 


—=— <—Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —— = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 10361-R Chicago 
Tell me about your salary-increasing plan 
for my advancement in the business field 
checked. Send also copy of ‘“Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation. 
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copies at one time 
ith originalinink 

MONEY. Pay postman$! 50 

pilus postage. Sent prepaid if cash is 

sent with order. Moneyback if not sat- 

isfied, within 10 days. 
RAPH COMPANY, INC. 
'9 Centre St., New York 
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Let us start you in business without investment. 
We furnish wonderful selling outfit containing 
actual sample garments worth over$50.00 Sell fi 

est lingerie, shirts, collars, underwear and 
other fast moving items at amazingly 















commissions in advance. Absolute money 
Sell everywhere to 
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Promotion for Producers 
Prove you are a producer and be promoted 
to a store of your own without investment 


This opportunity open to those proving by per- 
ahead. 





formance they want to forge 







swatches, . 
blanks, everything to get you started 

ceive amazing plan which tells how to have a 
store without investment. Write today — 
there is no obliwatic 
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his men together now, and with a ring- 
ing rebel yell they were off at a gallop 
north on muddy Main Street. They had 
no more than showed their backs when 
Wilder Gilson dashed up beside Conger 
with a gun. Gilson aimed and fired. The 
ball struck Higbie, but he kept on. 
Captain Conger organized a pursuit 


and started after the fugitives, but 
reached the Canadian border sixteen 


miles away without getting a sight or 
any trace of them except a bridge they 
had set on fire. Conger was not for 
stopping at the border, but his follow- 
ers felt differently about the inviola- 
bility of the Queen's soil 

Finally Conger prevailed upon twenty- 
two men to follow him into Canada. On 
reaching the border some of Young’s 
men had wished to halt there and josh 
their pursuers when they came up. It 
was fortunate for them that the lieu- 
tenant adopted a more discreet course. 
On crossing the line he told them to 
scatter and hide in Montreal. 

Conger’s party rode about all night 
without finding trace of the raiders. The 
next morning a messenger from St. Al- 
bans appeared with a telegram for the 
captain from General John A. Dix, at 
New York City. General Dix is the man 
who said on another occasion, “If any- 
one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag shoot him on the spot.” On this 
occasion he directed Conger to find the 
“marauders.” “In case they are not on 
our side of the line pursue into Canada 
and destroy them.” 

Those were the instructions Conger 
desired and he continued to scour the 
country on the Canadian side. In an 
hour or so he surprised Young at break- 
fast in a farmhouse. The lieutenant did 
not have his pistols but he put up a 
good fight with his fists. On his way to 
the American side of the line with his 
prisoner Conger encountered a British 
army captain. Young described his red 
coat as “a welcome sight.” The British 
officer took charge of Lieutenant Young. 

The raid created a great sensation 
Within a few hours after the news 
reached the military centers in the North 
troops were en route to St. Albans and 


to other points nearby. The whole 
border was frightened. There were 
rumors of an invasion from Canada, 
where twenty thousand Confederates 


were said to have gathered for the pur- 
pose. Calls for troops came from com- 
munities as distant as Detroit, and pre- 
cautions were taken in Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Thus was accomplished one of 
the objects Young had in view. 

First Lieutenant Bennett H. Young 
had served in Morgan’s Kentucky caval- 
ry and was captured during that officer’s 
celebrated dash through Ohio. He 
escaped from the military prison of 
Camp Douglas, the site of which is now 
Douglas Park on Chicago’s lake-front, 
and making his way to Canada placed 
his services at the disposal of the Con- 


The St. Albans Raid 


(Continued from page 61) 














federate commissioners in Montreal, 
The Confederate government maintained 
offices in Canada, which, like the rest 
of the British Empire, was frank in its 
sympathy fer the Southern cause 

In this tall, serious-faced twenty-year- 
old boy the Confederate officials in 
Canada found a resourceful and a rather 


remarkable character. Bennett Young 
did not drink, smoke or swear. He was 
deeply religious. He showed a grasp of 
military and political details and a gift 


for inventing hair-raising enterprises that 
impressed all with whom he came in 
contact. On a few minor missions across 
the border he proved his discretion and 
courage. His conviction that the South 
could win if it made the most of its 
opportunities to “bring the war home” 
to the North amounted almost to a 
mania. The first project that he out- 
lined to his astonished superiors con- 
templated nothing less than the “cap- 
ture” of Chicago. The plan was to col- 
lect a few men, make a sudden assault 
upon the stockade at Camp Douglas, 
liberate and arm four or five thousand 
prisoners and spread a trail of pani 
This program was actually attempted, 
the time being set to coincide with the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago which nominated McClellan. 
The plot was frustrated in its early 
stages by Union secret service agents. 
Next the Confederate representatives in 
Canada vetoed a descent upon Buffalo, 
but they consented to the St. Albans 
raid after Young had made a perilous 
trip to Richmond to obtain the consent 
of the Confederate War Department 
Including Young, the Canadian offi- 
cials arrested fourteen of the raiders. 
Six were never taken. Among these was 
Higbie, who was hidden in Montreal by 
Southern refugees and _ restored to 
health. Canada refused to surrender the 
prisoners to the United States and mu- 
tual charges of breach of neutrality flew 
back and forth between Washington and 
London Washington disavowed the 
order of General Dix. Young and his 
colleagues were liberated after three dif- 
ferent trials before Canadian courts 
These proceedings consumed the greater 
part of the $208,000 taken from the 
banks of St. Albans, which were reim- 
bursed in part for their losses by an ap- 
propriation from the Canadian treasury 
The Greek fire failed to burn any of the 
buildings in St. Albans. The failure of 
this chemical to do the work expected 
of it also probably saved New York 
City from destruction at the hands of 
Confederate secret agents in retaliation 
for Sherman’s burning of Atlanta 
Lieutenant Young lived in England 
for a few years after the war and then 
returned to Louisville, where he became 
prominent as an attorney, a railway 
executive, and a layman of the Presby- 
terian Church. He served as Comman- | 
der-in-Chief of the United Confederate | 
Veterans, and died in tor9 
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emplacement they made for it in Legion 
park—an emplacement which used up 
all the cement in town. 

\ small flock of tractors and trucks 
besbed onto the howitzer with tow lines 
and pulleys and prepared to coerce it 
into place over a huge trestle of heavy 
timbers,” relates H. B. Henderson, Jr., 
National Executive Committeeman for 
Wyoming. “It was a dramatic moment 
when the word to go was given. The 
tractors and trucks chugged and puffed. 
the pulleys groaned and creaked, the 
ropes tightened with a series of thuds. 
| The big gun gave a lurch forward, wob- 
| bled and then tumbled on its side. Some 
vandal had taken the hub cap off the 
right wheel and the wheel had come off. 
We had to get jacks and other equip- 
ment from the Union Pacific Railroad 
to get the wheel back on and go through 
with the job.” 

The howitzer was dedicated on July 
roth in the presence of many national 
and department officials of the Legion 
who were attending the Wyoming De- 
partment’s annual convention. 


Membership Ladder 


T IS a hard job to get new members 

for the Legion in Stuttgart, Arkansas, 
Adjutant D. D. Barris of Daniel Harder 
Post reports. The reason, Mr. Barris 
adds, is that the post has already got on 
its rolls almost every service man in its 
town of approximately five thousand 
people. In mid-August the post had 280 
members, four more than it had at the 
end of 1927. Adjutant Barris says his 
post is particularly proud of its accom- 
plishment in getting those four addi- 
tional members because it enabled the 
post to maintain a record which it 
thinks is unique. It has recorded a 
membership gain in every year of its 
history. The figures are: 1910, 48; 
1920, 98; 1921, 122; 1922, 164; 1023, 
218; 1924, 246; 1925, 257; 1926. 267 
1927, 276. Stuttgart. incidentally, is the 
heart of the rice belt in Arkansas. 


Promotion 


AST National Commander Howard 

P. Savage, for many years one of the 
central figures in the railway system 
which enables millions of Chicago citi- 
zens to go back and forth between 
their homes and working places, became 
in July the head of one of the most 
important parts of the whole Chicago 
trans sportation system. Mr. Savage, who 
had been assistant general manager of 
the Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railroad since 1926, was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Marigold Motor 
Coach Lines comprising the Metropolitan 
System, an organization which operates 
a network of motor coach routes to the 
north and west of Chicago. The motor 
coaches of his organization connect 
suburban communities throughout the 
metropolitan area with the Chicago loop, 
a 


either directly or through the rail lines 
which they serve as feeders. It also 
supplies local bus and taxicab service in 
a number of Illinois and Wisconsin 
cities near Chicago. 


See St. Louis 


HE Legionnaire railroad men of St. 

Louis are going to do all that they 
can to “show St. Louis” to the thou- 
sands of Legionnaires and members of 
the Auxiliary who will change trains in 
their city on the way to and from the 
national convention at San Antonio, ac- 
cording to Fergus A. O’Connor, Adju- 
tant of Aubuchon-Dennisson Post and 
chairman of a specially-organized com- 
mittee making convention entertainment 
arrangements. 

“We will have a reception committee 
of Legionnaire trainmen at Union Sta- 
tion to give accurate information about 
trains,” writes Mr. O’Connor. “Legion- 
naires will guide visitors to the most in- 
teresting sights in the city. The Aux- 
iliary has provided an automobile com- 
mittee. Any Legionnaire stopping off 
will find a St. Louis Legionnaire ready 
to help him in any way possible. We 
invite everybody to come early. Those 
coming as early as October 2d may see 
the Veiled Prophet Parade.” 


Legionnettes 


OU'LL have to hand it to the offi- 

cial modiste of Uncle Sam’s Navy 
during the World War who designed 
the uniform of the yeoman (F). 

The wartime uniform of the yeoman 
(F) has been seen in numbers at every 
national convention of the Legion. At 
practically all the national conventions 
the yeomen (F), attending as delegates 
or visitors, have held a little party of 
some sort just for old time’s sake. At 
the convention in Philadelphia they got 
together and formed a new society. They 
called it ‘National Yeomen (F).” Last 
summer the new outfit held its first an- 
nual meeting at Atlantic City, elected 
officers, and voted to hold its next meet- 
ing at San Antonio, Texas, in 1928 dur- 
ing the Legion’s tenth national conven- 
tion. 

The Atlantic City meeting was pre- 
sided over by Miss M. Cecilia Geiger, 
Past Commander of Yeomen (F) Post 
of Philadelphia. Miss Helen G. O’Neill, 
Past Commander of U.S. S. Jacob Jones 
Post and a former Junior Vice Com- 
mander of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of the Legion was elected Na- 
tional Commander. 

The society’s National Adjutant is 
Miss Helen McCarty of Washington, 
D. C., Past Commander of U. S. S. 
Jacob Jones Post and former Vice Com- 
mander of the District of Columbia De- 
partment. She has announced her so- 
ciety’s convention headquarters will be 
at the St. Anthony Hotel in San Antonio. 

RIGHT GUIDE 
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AMillion Dollar 


CAN OPENER 


? 


This Free Test? 


Here is an amazing new chance for 
big money! A simple but startling 
ten-second demonstration now 
brings you one or more sales in 
every home, Now, $4 to $7 an hour 
is easy anywhere! Just send for 
details of my FREE OFFER shown 
below and get set to test the fastest, 
dizziest profit makers of your life. 


See For Yourself Why 


$75 to $150 aWeek 


Is Easy Anywhere 


EN, there are no “‘strings”’ to this offer. All I 

ask is that you test this opportunity at my risk 
This is something absolutely novel and unique. It's 
a new kind of can opener that is radically different 
Needed in every home. Patented, so there is no 
competition! No wonder the dollars simply roll ir 
for Speedo representatives everywhere. 


A $1,000,000 CAN OPENER 


This almost magical little device—so small that 
you can easily slip it into your coat pocket——ends 
forever all the stabbing, and 
hacking, all the danger and 
bother of old-style can open 
ers! It holds the can-——opens 
it—flips up the top so you can 
grab it—and gives you back 
the can in a couple of seconds 
with the entire top completely 
cut out slick as a whistle! 

Women all hate the old-style 
can opener. They know how 
dangerous it is Imagine, 
then, how they welcome this 
startling new method—this 
automatic way of doing their 
most distasteful kitchen task! 


days with Speedo: SELLS ON SIGHT 
June 13, 60 And men, here’s the best 
Speedos — June part of it, We have worked out 
20, 84 Speedos— a sure-fire demonstration for 
June 30, 192 you that just simply ‘‘knocks 
Speedos- July 6, all of them cold.”" It opens 
288 Speedos. every door for you instantly— 
Speedo sells to 9 closes sales in 10 seconds by 
a 10 pros- the clock—and gives you 1 
M. Ornoff, Va. orders out of every 5 calls 
14 Orders in 2 
Hours 
‘I now realize that 
Speedo is the best 
ever—sold 14 or- 
ders in 2 hours at 
Grand Canyon!” 
J. 4. Corwin, Ariz. 


**Here is myrecord 
for my first 30 


NO COST OR OBLIGATION 


There is not space in this 
short message to go into all 
the sensational details of this 
new money maker. So I now 
offer you the opportunity to test 
your profits absolute'y without 
cost or obligation. Territories 
are closing fast. So take me 
up on this free Trial Offer today—get the facts 
about $75 to $150 aweck. Mail the coupon at once. 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-1002, 4600 Mary Ave. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Established over 20 years 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., Dept. M-1002 
1500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo, | 


l Rush me details of your Free Test Offer. This ] 
does not obligate me in any way. 


| Name 
] Address 
Town is oun State 


Bie serene aan nena anenan 
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Nez, Nimp tite 
Corps Book 1 
ERE it is—at last! The new, simpli- 
etollicsn, Ge yenult fi hom 
my LL - 1 which the layman py -% J 
Detail 


Dr um and Bucle 
fied* — ard Bugie Man- 

experience in Drum Corps work. 
“Complete in Ev 


Contains complete instructions in Drum Co 
Drumming, Bugling, Marching Beats, Drum So! 
and Drum and Bugle marches. Also useful infor- 
mation on which instruments to use, how to take 


care of them, etc. In addition there are p: 

on prize-winning drills and manoeuvres which 
alone are worth more than we are asking for 
the whole Book. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The new a» Rag ‘Drum and Bugle Manual’ 
seils for $1.00 postage paid, anywhere 

to you on « teed ack 3 

means, if you ar 4 

send it back after 3 days and we will refund your money 
without question Led corps should have at least one 


Send in aDollarBill to 
‘LUDWIG ELUDWIG 


DRUM CORPS HEADQUARTERS 


1611 WN. Lincoln St. Chicago, Mm. 
Here's my $1 00 bill! 7 cond mo 
t one 0: coal. ac ° n 

at ere! pos 8 Bozic i 








exper essary. Traini: 
Castenhols. A. M., 


Aa including members of th of the Am American Inetit 


under the 
A., 








LaSalle Extension Uni —— ty Dept 10361. H, -H ;Chicago 
Train 

As one of the oldest 

patent firms in Amer- 


World's Largest Business 
PATENTS es 84s. 

consistent 
charge, a service noted Pe, a... an by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Bool:, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds—Chinchilias—Fiemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
you following prices for all 
raise: Belgian Hares $2 each— 
y Zealands $3 each—Chinchillas $4 
each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 32-page illustrated book, 
catalog and contract, also copy of Fur Farming magazine, 
tells how to raise skunk, mink, fox, ete., for 
profits, all for 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 43, Holmes Park, Missouri 


How To Secure A 
Government Position 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, hard times ? Get a 
Government job! Increased salaries, steady 
work, travel, good pay. I'll help you 
become a Custom House Clerk, 
Railway Postal Clerk, Post 
Office Clerk, City Mail Car- 
rier, Rural Carrier—or any 
other Government job you want, 
I was a Secretary- Examiner of 
Civil Service Commission for 8 
years. Have helped thousands, 


Now FREE 


My 32-page book tells about the 
jobs open—and how I can help you 
get one. Write TODAY ARTHUR 
R, PATTERSON, Civil Service Ex- 
pert, PATTERSON SCHOOL, 6310 
Wisner Building, Rochester, N. X. 
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Pershing As Ftis Orderlies 
Know Fim 


(Continued from page 


Accompanied by four tall Moro guards, 
each of them well over six feet, the 
midget prince called on the General and 
handed him his spear as a mark of sub- 
mission. He also presented the General 
with his kris and other gifts. Finally 
Dicky Dicky told the Old Man that he 
could have his new wife, whom he had 
married but a few days ago at the carni- 
val in Zamboanga. General Pershing 
accepted all the gifts except the nine- 
year-old wife and made a lasting friend 
of Dicky Dicky, who gave him loyal 
support and encouragement in his cam- 
paigns against the Moros 

What gave the Old Man his happiest 
moments in Mindanao was the presence 
of his family. Warren, even as a baby, 
became the Old Man’s boon companion 
and they used to spend hours playing 
together. When I was not busy polish- 
ing the Old Man’s boots or, getting his 
equipment into shape I had orders to 
look after young Warren. No duty that 
I have ever been assigned to in twenty- 
six years’ service has given me more 
pleasure. I used to lie awake nights 
trying to figure out new tricks for the 
youngster to perform for his fond fa- 
ther when the General came home be- 
fore Retreat. 

Warren was hardly out of his cradle 
when I taught him the military cour- 
tesies. I never saw the Old Man so 
pleased as when Warren turned out his 
salute to him and I never saw General 
Pershing return a snappier one 

As soon as Warren learned to walk I 
tried to teach him how to keep step, but 
he found it rather hard. I felt then that 
he was meant to be a cavalryman like 
his daddy, so I fixed up a hobby horse 
and put spurs on his little moccasins 
and taught him the “aids” of the horse- 
man 

As soon as he began to get steady on 
his feet the Old Man bought him a tiny 
Filipino pony on which he could try out 
his theoretical instruction. The pony, 
however, had not been trained in the 
school of the soldier. The first time 
Warren tried to ride him the pony did 
not respond readily to the reins 

“Bad boy!” yelled Warren in disgust, 
and Bad Boy remained the pony’s name 

Warren and the General got the habit 
of riding together when the boy was no 
more than five years old, and to this 
day, I think, the Old Man finds his 
greatest joy in a cross-country canter 
with W arren by his side 

Warren’s friendship for me has proba- 
bly played a very important part in my 
staying with the General all these twen- 
ty years, for there were times when I 
think the Old Man lost all patience with 
me. I must have had someone as my 
champion at court after some of the 
escapades in which I took part while 
we were stationed in the Philippines 

At one time when the General and 


II} 


his family had taken an extended trip 
north to Luzon and China and left me 
in charge of the place, I walked off and 
failed to close the doors. As I remem- 
ber, I started out for the non-com- 
missioned officers’ club for some re- 
freshments. On my way back I passed 
the quartermaster corral and had a good 
deal to say to the sentries on duty. I 
made an informal inspection of all the 
animals, and before I realized the situa- 
tion horses were walking all around the 
post at their own free will. 

A couple of them found the General’s 
house to their liking and walked in and 
made themselves at home. With another 
area still to inspect I felt I was too busy 
to bother about other matters, so I went 
about my business in camp. The quar- 
termaster by this time had _ noticed 
some of the wandering horses and start- 
ed for the corral. As he passed the Gen- 
eral’s house one of his favorites neighed 
recognition to him from the doorway 

The quartermaster sounded the alarm 
and the troops were busy chasing horses 
most of the night. The animals in the 
General’s house were finally coaxed back 
to the corral before they had done much 


damage. 
When the General came home he had 
to be told the facts and the quarter- 


master had the delicate job of explain- 
ing what had happened. By this time I 
was in Jolo celebrating my successful 
inspection. When I came back to the 
post and learned what had happened I 
expected some fireworks, but I stuck 
close to Warren, and for a time never 
came into the Old Man’s presence unless 
the boy was close by my side. I had an 
idea the Old Man would not humiliate 
me in the youngster’s presence. He 
glared at me now and then to make me 
understand that he knew all about my 
escapades, but the merited reprimand 
never came 

The affair cured me, however, from 
going on any more sprees for awhile. I 
tried to make up for my misconduct by 
doing not only what I was told to do, 
but by suggesting to the General addi- 
tional duties that he might allow me to 
perform. As a result he promised to 
take me along on a trip to Hongkong 
with the rest of the family. Old Bill 
Johnson had also been behaving himself 
and he gave him the same invitation. 

When we got to Hongkong, however, 
we cut loose. We left the boat with the 
General’s permission a few hours after 
it arrived and proceeded to enjoy the 
strange city’s many attractions. The 
days flew by. The hour set for our de- 
parture arrived. The ship in the harbor 
blew its whistles preparatory to leaving 
when the General noticed our absence. 
He asked the captain to wait. More 
blowing of whistles and more waiting— 
but Johnson and I heard nothing. When 
we were good and ready to go—s several 
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= Days 
Joyful Work 


S. W. Allen of Cali- 
fornia made $40.80 | 
in one day with this | 
wonderful, exclusive | 
RAINPROOF Cap. 
Hundreds of menare | 
reporting amazing | 
incomes. Y ou will get 
your profit at once | 
—we deliver and 
collect. 





An Amazing Money Maker 
A Wonderful Side-Line 


The Taylor Cap is something entire'y new and 
different. Each cap is absolutely RAINPROOF 
the moisture can’t soak in! Every man you mect 
wants one because it is far superior to store caps 
yet it is priced surprisingly low. Choice of the 
fnest woolens, latest styles. Every cap is tailored 
to individual measure. 


Just Wear FREE CAP | 











S Line the Taylor RAINPROOF Cap is the 
tion you've ever encountered You can 

15-3100 to your regu.ar income. Charlie | 
rites, I haven't found a man who doesn’t 
Made-to-Measure Idea. They are proud to 
friends the cap was made for them per ally.”’ 
u with a Free RAINPROOF Cap t in 

i! nstrations The Taylor Cap is the an 

ualit terials, and workmanship as caps selling in 
e fine New York and Chicago stores at $4-$5! Send 
r FREE Selling Outfit no deposit, nothing to pay! 


TAYLOR CAP MFGRS., Dept. 1-X., 
_—— 
“{1€reSs 
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Make $50 to $90 A Week 


Amazing new fast-selling 
invention—Crystal Home Filter 
for fruit juices and beverages. 
Patented. Nothing like it. Re- 
moves all sediment, pulp, fibres. 
Filters a gallon every 4 minutes. 
Perfect results guaranteed. Simple. 
Practical. Low priced. Every home a 
prospect. Big profits. Quick, easy sales. 


Write Today for FREE Sample Offer 


500 more agents needed NOW. Make money fast. 
No experience needed. Write quick for Free 
Demonstrator and territory Offer. Send NOW. 
Home Filter Co., 310 Central Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day 
and night. They stop head 
noises and ringing ears. They 

* are perfectly comfortable. No | 
one see e Write me and 

I will tell you a true story, 

how I got deaf on | how I make 

you hear. Ad tress Medicated Ear Drum 


GEO.P.WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
115 Hoffman Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Write at once 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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to represent old established firm, and take 

orders Make $1000 to $25.00 daily Be 
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wear, Pajamas, Overalls. Coveralls, Pants 
Sweaters. Riding Breeches. Leather Coate. 
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You can easily 
earn $15 a day 
gr more taking orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscomeeasy whenyou 
show our swell samples and smart 
Styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 
YOUR SUIT FREE 
r new plan aatine 700 to get one 


of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 
Style you went, without one 
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Wool samples—ail supplies necessary to | 
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Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. X-105 , Chicago 
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hours after the time set for sailing- 
we started for the dock. The Old Man 
saw us. 

“Stay in China where you belong!’ 
he yelled at us and directed the captain 
to pull up the gangplank. 

We realized our condition the next 
morning and called on the American 
consul. He told us of another boat, the 
Davao, which was returning to Zam- 
boanga the same day and would beat the 
Samar, on which the General sailed, by 
a day. We engaged passage and re- 
turned to Zamboanga. 

On the day the Samar docked John- 
son and I went down to meet the Persh- 
ing family and help with the baggage. 
The Old Man looked at us and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“T don’t seem to be able to get rid 
of you two at all,” he said, “so I might 
just as well make the most of it,” and 
he proceeded to give us enough orders to 
keep us busy for the next year. 

There were other trips to foreign 
countries in the Orient with the Gen- 
eral and I did not always disgrace my- 
self. At one time in Japan, in 1912, I 
acted so well that I stole some of the 
glory that was meant for the General 
himcelf 

The General had been named by the 
War Department as aide-de-camp to 
Secretary of State Philander C. Knox, 
who was the representative of the United 
States at the funeral ceremonies for the 
Emperor of Japan. The General took 
along his entire family, as well as men 
and women attendants, including the 
Chinese cook, the Japanese nurse and 
our two Filipino muchachas, besides 
myself. 

We created quite a stir in the streets 
of Yokohama when we arrived. In 
1912 tourists were not going to Japan 
in great numbers and American children 
were a rare sight. The Pershing chil- 
dren with their beautiful blond hair 
attracted much attention. I can see now 
the natives jabbering away, gesticulating 
wild!y, pointing to their heads, slicking 
their hair with their hands, and bowing 
toward the children. 

We were all dressed in our best. The 
General himself wore civilian clothes, 
while I had on my best blue uniform— 
the Old Man probably figured he would 
have an easier time finding me in blues 
if I got lost. My collar was buttoned 
up tight around my neck, so that I had 
to sit more erect than ever in the jin- 
riksha that the General had picked for 
me. The Old Man must have hired a 
dozen jinrikshas, for each member of 
the party rode by himself. I acted as 
the point in the column, the Old Man 
as the rearguard. 

As we started up the streets toward 
the hotel, Japanese men, women and 
children greeted us with smiles and nods 
Now and then an elderly gentleman 
passed the procession and tipped his hat 
to me and I felt that I had to do at 
least as much in return. The crowd 
seemed to pay little attention to the 
General in civilian clothes at the tail of 
the column, but kept me busy saluting 
bowing and taking off my hat, all much 
to the delight (Continued on page 66) 





Step into 
BIG BUSINESS 
$350 to $600 Every 


Month 


Here is unprecedented opportunity to leave 
a small commission selling job, and join « 
firm recognized the country over for its 
leadership as a high paid selling organiz 
tion. An opportunity to join with big men 

selling to big men. And in a field just 
teeming with 100% live prospects—Tl« 
field of Fire Prevention. Every property 
owner 18 a prospect. 


A $4,000,000 Business 


This is no ordinary “selling racket.” The expan- 
sion program of a $4,000,000 Busines the Fyr- 
Fyter Company of Dayton, Ohio, makes possibk 
the ereatest selling opportunity of the decade. 
Fyr-Fyter engineers have devel 
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Most Amazing 
INVENTION 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sen- 
sational invention of the age! If you're 
looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 
100% profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 
men on demonstration—I’ve got it in Ve-Po-Ad, 
amazing new vest pocket adding machine: 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of 
a $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells 
for only $2.95! It sells on sight to storekeepers. busi 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and makes you 
over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
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184 W. WASHINGTON ST. _ CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Pershing As Ftis Orderlies 
Know tim 


(Continued from page 65) 


of the General and the rest of the party. 
Our parade moved rather slowly through 
the traffic and we had to halt frequently 
At one of the stops I noticed a tall, 
neatly-dressed American with a broad 
grin on his face lift his hat to greet us 

‘Good morning, General Pershing! 
Welcome to Japan!” he yelled. I said 
nothing but turned around to face my 
column, hoping to attract the General’s 
attention, but I could not see his jin- 
riksha 

“Hello, General Pershing, how do vou 
like the country?” The yell came a 
little louder. This time I looked square- 
ly at the American and his grin spread 
even wider. Still I said nothing. Then 
he saluted, and I returned it 

“That’s the way, General!” he bel- 
lowed triumphantly. “How do you like 
Yokohama?” 

“Fine!” I yelled back. All the jin- 
rikshas in our caravan shook with 
laughter. The American remained on the 
street corner while our whole party 
passed, including the General himself, 
but our fellow-countryman did not so 
much as nod in the General’s direction 

Time passed quickly serving as order- 
ly to General Pershing in the Philip- 
pines, and before I knew it I had com- 
pleted two more hitches. The General 
had been very kind to me. He treated 
me more like a son than an orderly. The 
house was always open to me. I could 
always get some delicacies in the kitchen 
that were not on the troop menu and I 
could always count on some loose change 
between pay days when most of the 
other soldiers were broke. I realized 
that the Old Man tolerated some weak- 
nesses in me which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have landed me in 
the guardhouse time and again 

The General followed a most rigorous 
schedule. His duties took him all over 
the islands. and whenever possible he 
traveled on horseback. The Old Man 
did not know what fatigue meant. I, a 
generation younger, had a hard time 
keeping up with him. He almost lived 
in the saddle 

The soldiers knew of his fondness for 
riding and they tried to follow his ex- 
ample. There probably never existed in 
the Army a bunch of troops who loved 
the cavalry service and their mounts 
more than did the soldiers who served 
with Pershing in Mindanao. Pershing 
on a horse always drew their admiration 

Appearances may not always count in 
civilian life, but in the Army they weigh 
pretty heavily, and General Pershing 
knows it. His own military figure, his 
spotless uniforms, polished leather, and 
well-groomed horses did a great deal to 
inculcate pride of service and love of 
the uniform among those who served 
under him in the Philippines and else- 
where. In spite of the hardships of the 
campaigns against the Moros re-enlist- 


ments always ran high. Embodying him- 
self the qualities of the ideal soldier. 
General Pershing attracted men to his 
legions by his own bearing and appear- 
ance. 

In 1913 word came that 
Pershing would return to the 


General 
United 


States, and he gave me permission to | 


take an earlier transport to visit my 
family in Indiana on furlough. I had 
enlisted in the Army as a mere boy—in 
fact, my first pair of long trousers were 
issued me by the supply sergeant—and 
the General advised me to go home and 
see the family before rejoining him at 
his new station. 

The Perdis family was unusually 
kind to me during my last few days in 
Zamboanga. There was quite a lump in 
my throat when the moment of depar- 
ture came 

The day I left Zamboanga General 
Pershing came aboard ship in person to 
bid me good-bye and I had another 
proud moment, although I succeeded in 
embarrassing the Old Man a little before 
he returned ashore. It was the custom 
in Zamboanga when a soldier was re- 
turning to the United States to have 
those left behind give him a party or 
despedida by which he would remember 
his campaigns in Mindanao. The night 
before I left the soldiers gave me a 
party that I will remember the rest of 
my life. It lasted all night and the next 
morning the men formed in a body and 
marched down to the dock informally 
They began to throw lines toward the 
boat, at the end of which were tied 
pleasant souvenirs of the Mindanao 
campaigns for me to take back with me 
No one saw the Old Man approach. He 
just seemed to step out of the air. I was 
heaving to when I suddenly spied him 
I jerked the line, came to attention and 
saluted. There was a crash and a spurt, 
and it rained gin all over the deck 
Some of the liquid sprayed toward the 
General, and I think a little reached his 
uniform 

Good-bye, Lanckton. Be careful,” 
was all the General said to me 

Then he looked at my gin-soaked 
clothes and laughed. The soldiers on 
the wharf had turned their backs and 
were shaking convulsively. 

As the ship moved out I saw the Old 
Man talking to the provost marshal 
while my buddies were lined up at the 
water’s edge. I bet it proved an ex 
pensive despedida for them. 

I rejoined General Pershing at El 
Paso many months later. It seemed in 
many ways like getting back to Zam- 
boanga. The same old crowd that had 
followed the Old Man in the Philippines 
was now with him on the Mexican 
border—the same officers on the stafl, 
the same soldiers in headquarters, and 
even the same maids, servants, am 
orderlies around the house. When the 
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Free Proof That 


WAISTLINE FAT 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


NSTEAD of risking your health by weakening 
[iiets. exhausting exercises and pill-taking, in 
an effort to get rid of bulging waistline fat 
try the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days 

—at our expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it causes 
a gentle, unnoticed massage action as it comes 
in contact with flabby flesh. With every move 
you make unwanted fat is being moulded away 

and kept away for good—and at a fraction of 
the price charged by expert masseurs. 

Take your waist measurement before and after 
this Free 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in 
inches. Feel the improvement in your general 
condition. According to our guarantee, you 
must be thoroughly satisfied with the results or 
you pay nothing. 

Coupon Brings Free Details 

Write us at once and you will receive our 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer—a detailed descrip- 
tion of this most successful reducing method, 
the principles of which are highly endorsed by 
leading physicians and professional athletes 
everywhere. Take advantage of this offer at 
once. Send no money. Write now. The Weil 
Company, 5810 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Se 
THE WEIL COMPANY, 

5810 — Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me complete description of the Weil Scientific 
Reducing Belt and your Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 


Name 
Address 


City 


WeWant to Pay YOU; 100 


Here is an unequalled opportunity to 

connect with established window busi- 

ness-g¢ r service used by thousands - 

merchants, s large commission, pe 

manent connection, dignified selling, “unlimited field. 
sales-compelling material furnished. No investment. 

r our wonderful story 
ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS, INC. 
510 Chape! Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Write quick for new proposition. 
e offer $8.00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach, for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
Comer Suits. Spare time. No 
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outfit free. Write now 
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quered. The only Helmet made 
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Old Man gets so that he likes a fellow 
be he officer or enlisted man, he always 
takes care of him and carries him along 
from one of his many jobs to another. 

The first man to greet me on my ar- 
rival in El Paso was Bill Johnson, wno 
had driven the Pershing horse and buggy 
in Zamboanga. Before I had time to 
put up my barrack bag and get myself 
sprawled out on my bunk he grabbed 
me by the arm and pulled me through 
the door of the General’s house and 
into his very presence. 

“Suh, General Pershing, heah’s Lanck- 
ton,” was my introduction. 

“So I see,” the General replied, and 
looked me over from head to toe in 
that all-searching way of his. I stood 
at rigid attention while he made his in- 
spection. He then leaned back in his 
chair and in a few words outlined to 
both of us the rules of conduct he ex- 
pected us to follow as long as we were 
in El Paso with him. 

“You are not in Zamboanga or Hong- 
kong now. Do you understand? I ex- 
pect you both to act like good soldiers. 
When you feel as if you want to go out 
and cut up, let me know and I will give 
you a pass to get away from the post.’ 

We asked for passes frequently and 
managed to keep our records clear. Like 
most old soldiers, we felt that we had 
to have a party now and then just to 
show that we were alive, and the Old 
Man appreciated the fact. We always 
came back from our parties like lambs 
and never gave him very much trouble 
—that is, hardly ever. 

On one occasion, however, I nearly 
lost my job and got a ticket to the 
guardhouse besides, but the Old Man, in 
spite of being a stickler for military 
discipline on the part of his subordinates, 
found a loophole for me even after he 
had called a sentry to turn me over to 
the officer of the day. 

I had gone AWOL from Columbus to 
El Paso. I had been going away on 
parties too many times on pass and I 
felt that I had to have one unauthorized 
blowout. I stayed in El Paso as long 
as my money lasted and then hopped a 
freight for camp. I knew the Old Man 
would have something to say to me, 
and that I might just as well report 
direct to him as soon as I arrived. I 
braced myself, walked into his tent and 
began: 

“Sir, Corporal Lanckton—” 

“What did you say, Private Lanck- 
ton?” the General interrupted. 

Before I could answer, the Old Man 
was making it very clear to me that I 
had not only lost my chevrons but that 
I was on my way to the guardhouse. As 
the sentry led me away from the Gen- 
eral’s tent it occurred to me that I had 
a very important message to deliver to 
him which I had been carrying around 
with me in El Paso. 

“T have a very important message for 
you, General!” I called back to the Old 
Man, but he turned his back on me and 
walked to the other end of his tent. 

All the way to the guardhouse I kept 
yelling that I had an important message 
for the General. Several officers heard 
the commotion, (Continued on page 68) 
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“You Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand” 
**No; I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


ER employer laughed aloud. “Siz 
wecks! You're joking, Miss Baker, 
No one could learn shorthand in six 
weeks. You have been with us about a 
month and you are by far the most com- 
petent secretary I ever had. Surely you 
don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand ten months 
or a year or more and still they make a 
great many errors.” 
“That fault, Mr. Chapman. 
requires months 
and even when 


isn’t their 
shorthand 
of hard study and practice, 
it is mastered it is difficult to read. But 
Speedwriting is very easy. I—” 
“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 
For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 
“Why, this is remarkable, 
It’s in simple A, B, C’s!” 
“Yes, That’s how I learned it so 
quickly. can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There are 
no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you 
use is a letter you already know—one that 
your hand needs no special training to 
make.” 
“Well, 


Miss Baker, 


surely. 
Any one 


that’s the most remarkable thing 
I ever heard of. I could use that myself 
meetings and a dozen other 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 
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The NATURAL SHORTHAND Tig 


Tens of Thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of learning 
and writing shorthand by this marvelous new 
system, which may be written with a pencil or on 
a typewriter; can be learned in a third the time 
needed to master any other system ; is more accu- 
rate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an 
illustrated book full of examples and stories of 
successful Speedwriters all over the world. It 
also tells how you can learn SpeedTYPING at 
home. No matter what your need for shorthand 
may be—you can fill that need better with 
Speedwriting. 


places. 


_ BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave., Dept. K-28, New York City 


Offices Also at: 


Toronto, Ont., Canada London, England 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Dept. K -28, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


I do want to know more about Speedwriting. You 
may send me the free booklet without obligation 
on my part. 
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(Continued from page 67) 


including the officer of the day. He 
rushed over to the sentry. 

‘Why, that’s General Pershing’s order- 
y!” he said in astonishment, and turn- 
ing to the sentry, ordered him to take 
me back to the General’s tent before 
the surprised soldier had a chance to 
explain by what authority he was lead- 
ing me to a cell. 

The sentry obeyed, 
into the General’s tent 
The Old Man looked up 
here again, Lanckton? Will 

able to get rid of you?” 

Suddenly the stern lines on his face 
seemed to soften. He dismissed the sentry. 


and led me back 


“What, you 


I ever be 


Your 


“Lanckton, you look hungry and 
tired. Go down and get a bite to eat 
and then take a good night’s sleep. Re- 
port to me in the morning and well 
talk things over.” 

The next morning the General repeat- 
ed his earlier instructions on the rules 
he expected me to follow if I were going 
to remain his orderly, and promised to 
forgive me for my prolonged absence 
without leave. I tried to thank him but 
he dismissed me without any formality 

“That’s all, Private Lanckton,” were 
his final words, and almost a full year 
passed before I was a corporal again 

(To be continued) 
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but government of the people by a mi- 
nority, to the benefit of that minority 
And there is absolutely no guarantee 
that the ideas of the minority will be 
the ideas of the whole people, or that 
the things they do will be for the inter- 
est of the whole people 

How do democracies break down and 

degenerate into dictatorships? It is be- 
cause the people as a whole lose interest 
and a few get control by default. Out 
of the quarrels of the few for power 
and out of the misery and discontent of 
the people there emerges, at last, one 
strong man. He then takes complete 
charge of a whole people, and the coun 
try goes into the hands of a receiver 

We are so used to this precious privi- 
lege of voting for our leaders and law 
makers that it has become familiar and 
commonplace. We lose sight of the fact 
that it is our most valuable inheritance. 
that for generations our ancestors fought 
and even died for it. Many of the steps 
in this long, slow struggle for the right 
of all the people to full and free self- 
government are familiar to us from our 
reading and study of history. if only we 
stop to think of them. But do we stop 
to think of them? 

Suppose a young man inherits a fine 
business that has been slowly and pros- 
perously growing in his family for gen- 
erations, as the result of the continued 
hard work and watchful interest of his 
ancestors. Suppose he is too lazy and 
too indifferent to take part in its man- 
agement, lets others manage it, takes 
their word for how it is growing or 
prospering. We have no respect for such 
a fellow. By his own acts he has con- 
fessed his weakness and incompetence. 
When he loses his business, and he 
usually does, we have no sympathy for 
him. Or suppose we know a man who 


has bought a fine car and then lets it go 
to ruin by giving no attention to its 
needs. 


We say such a man does not de- 


serve to have a car. If we take no part 
in the free government under which we 
live, are we in any better position than 
those men? 

Why is it, anyway, that men don’t 
bother to vote? Ask the average man 
who failed to register or vote in the last 
election and he will give you one of two 
reasons. He may say that it doesn't 
make much difference who is elected, 
that all parties and politicians are about 
alike, and that the government will go 
on just the same whether he votes or 
not. He may add that his own ballot is 
so small a matter that it isn’t really 
worth the trouble to register and vote. 

The man who takes that stand simply 
hasn’t thought things out. As far as he 
thinks of government at all, he thinks 
of it as something apart from his daily 
life and business. But government isn't 
a thing separate from ordinary daily 
life. For life to be safe, property secure, 
and business prosperous there must be 
government, and good government, 
every day and every minute. 

If the government is bad, hard times 
and ruin will come to us all. If it is 
good. there is opportunity for success 
according to our individual capacity and 
courage. Some of the finest and fairest 
parts of this world have been wilderness 
and deserts for centuries because of bad 
government. Many of them are not 
only lands capable of supporting large 
populations in comfort and prosperity, 
but lands that have actually done so m 
the past. Bad government and bad gov- 
ernment alone is the reason why that 
former prosperity has given way to Ig- 
norance, poverty and misery. In other 
countries, good government has enabled 
the people to develop commerce and 
business. to be comfortable and pros- 
perous, in spite of the heavy handicaps 
of a poor soil and a bad climate. In the 
long run, as Voltaire said, a people gets 
the government that it deserves 
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There never was a time or a place 
when it was more true that you can't 
separate government from ordinary life 
and business than it is in America today. 
Our life has become complicated to the 
point where the individual man and his 
family have to depend on government 
for a hundred things absolutely neces- 
sary to daily life. The meat we eat may 
be diseased, unless someone inspects the 
packing-house the name and place of 
which no one in the family knows. The 
milk may be full of tuberculosis germs, 
and the drinking water full of typhoid 
germs, unless someone has inspected the 
cattle and enforced sanitary sewage dis- 
posal in far distant towns and villages. 
A strike in far-off coal mines may make 
our homes cold in winter. A quarrel be- 
tween a railroad and its employees may 
deprive us of the most necessary sup- 
plies. In order to use and enjoy our cars 
we depend on the highway officials that 
build our streets and our boulevards 
We are kept safe from burglars and 
sneak thieves by the police. Life is made 
livable for the helpless individual only 
when he combines with others as help- 
less as himself, and organizes to control 
the surrounding conditions and improve 
them. That combination and organiza- 
tion is government. 

It is true there is no compulsion about 
voting. A man can, if he likes, treat this 
side of life’s problems lightly and leave 
all to others. He can leave entirely to 
other men and women the working out 
of the great questions on which his own 
prosperity and the future of his chil- 
dren depend. But if he does, he is a 
peacetime slacker just as truly as the 
man who dodged service in 1917 was a 
wartime slacker. No, you can’t be draft- 
ed to vote, and no one will even try to 
make you. But the responsibility is 
there just the same. 

And, after all, who wants to be with- 
out a share in this big problem of gov- 
ernment once he thinks the matter over? 
Unless we turn hermits and take refuge 
on a deserted island or in the jungles, 
we will live under government, whether 
we like it or not, so long as life lasts. 
There is nothing so unescapable as gov- 
ernment, and there are only two kinds 
of people—those who govern and those 
who are governed. How much better for 
one’s self respect to line up with the 
rulers rather than with the ruled! 

Under an absolute monarchy, one 
could relieve himself by cussing the king 
and the grafters who surround him. 
Under a republic, we can only cuss our- 
selves when things go wrong. In a de- 
mocracy the unescapable responsibility 
is on us all 

The other plea that one hears by way 
of excuse for not voting deserves more 
serious consideration. It is very easy to 
believe that one single vote means very 
little one way or the other. Just how 
important is a drop of water in a lake, 
or a single grain in the sand that sur- 
rounds its shores? The man who is 
tempted to feel that way should ask 
himself certain questions. 

Why do Democratic and Republican 
national committees, the state commit- 
tees and the (Continued on page 71 
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Your “Votce and Your Vote 


(Continued from page 69) 


local committees raise and spend such 
enormous sums of money in an election 
year? To what purpose are all the news- 
paper advertising, the tons of campaign 
pamphlets, the hundreds of orators, the 
thousands of rallies and meetings? Why 
all the campaign banners and the candi- 
dates’ pictures that we see everywhere? 
Why all the broadcasting of political 
appeals that come to us nightly over our 
radio sets? It is to interest the indi- 
vidual voter, to argue with him, to con- 
vert him. In a very real sense, all this 
effort is directed personally at you. Your 
vote has the same value as that of any 
man or woman in the whole United 
States—no more and no less. 

It is evident, isn’t it, that the political 
managers and campaign workers, put a 
high value on your vote or they wouldn’t 
work so hard to get it? Why should you 
and I put a low value on our votes when 
the men on the inside of the game of 
pelitics value them so highly? Surely 
they are of some importance, after all 

It is not a matter of sentiment but of 
hard facts that the individual vote does 
count. Nearly every reader of this 
magazine can remember from his own 
experience how the merest handful of 
votes has swung a close election in his 
own State or community—how some 
man owed his position as mayor, or 
judge. as Congressman, or even gov- 
ernor to a narrow plurality of a hundred 
or two hundred votes, how the election 
remained in doubt till the votes were 
counted again and the question decided 

Under our system of electing a Presi- 
dent indirectly, through the form of an 
electoral college, the man who gets the 
highest number of votes in a State gets 
all of that State’s electoral votes, no 
matter how narrow the margin of vic- 
tory. The vote of that State in a close 
election may balance at any time by the 
merest hair’s weight toward the victory 
or defeat of a party. 

It has happened more than once. In 
the campaign of 1916 a change of thirty- 
two votes would have turned the whole 
State of New Hampshire from Wilson 
to Hughes. In 1912 a change of eighty- 
eight votes in California from Roose- 
velt to Wilson would have given the 
vote of the whole State to Wilson 
Eighty-eight votes, no more important 
than yours or mine, controlled the de- 
cision of all California! Recall the 
Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884 
Everything depended on how the vote 
of New York State went. When the 
vote was finally counted, it was dis- 
covered that Cleveland was just barely 
ahead. In fact. if Blaine had received 
572 more votes in the State of New 
York, Blaine and not Cleveland would 
have been elected President! 

_ Don't let anyone tell you that your 
individual vote isn’t important. No one 
can honestly say that who knows the 
machinery of this government, or the 
lacts concerning the past political his- 
tory of the United States. The vote of 
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your city, your ward, or even your pre- 
cinct may decide who will be the next 
President 

There is one other reason, and a most 
important one, why every Legionnaire 
should vote at the coming election 
Every man or woman in America who 
takes his or her place in active politics 
is a peacetime soldier in a great world- 
wide battle for free self-government 
The battle is at its height right now, and 
the results are anything but certain 
That, again, is not,sentiment but cold, 
hard fact. Throughout the world de- 
mocracy is actually under heavy attack 
and fighting for its very life today. 

When this country was founded, there 
were plenty of sceptics—many of them 
friendly to the United States—who 
frankly doubted whether we could make 
a lasting success of democracy. It had 
never been tried on a big scale. All 
previous republics had been small. As 
soon as Rome began to expand, it broke 
down into an empire. For that reason, 
our successful experiment was for over 
a century an inspiration to the lovers of 
free government in other countries. Ab- 
solutism in government began to give 
way. It came to be accepted doctrine 
that the way to bring happiness to the 
greatest number of people was to give 
to the whole people the control of their 
government, whether it was done under 
the outward form of a republic or of a 
monarchy. The credit for the changed 
attitude was largely due. to our example 

How do matters stand today? Since 
the war there has been an amazing move- 
ment away from democracy, openly ex- 
pressed contempt for its efficiency and 
ideals. In Italy, Mussolini and Fascism 
challenge the fitness of the whole people 
to rule themselves. Russia believes that 
one class of people, the workers, should 
rule all, and even they must be regis- 
tered Communists to be eligible to vote 
Popular government has broken down 
completely and there are dictators in 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Poland, Lithu- 
ania and Turkey 

Today America is more than ever 
strong, more than ever rich. In every 
way the rest of the world looks to us as 
never before. This is the country where 
free government has had the best chance 
to succeed that it ever has had or ever 
will have, and the rest of the world 
knows it. If free government fails here 
it is doomed everywhere 

Making the world—and our own 
loved country—‘safe for democracy” is 
as big an, issue today as it was in the 
war days of ten years ago. The fight is 
just as real, just as important, though 
it is waged with ballots and not bullets 

In war, the whole responsibility comes 
down in the last analysis to the buck 
private with his rifle and his bayonet 
In the fight for real self-government and 
good government it is the individual 
voter with his ballot who counts. 

The Legion “in politics”? Yes, in the 
right sense, with all its might and main! 
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The Toreador 


(Continued from page 15) 


rounded up all soldiers he could find, 
whether they belonged to his outfit or 
not, and sent them in to fill it. One of 
Logan’s majors objected that he would 
take orders from his regimental com- 
mander alone. 

“Do you see him anywhere around 
to give them?” said the general. “Get 
up there and stop talking. When the 
war’s over you can prefer charges 
against me if you want to.’ 

It was wonderful to see him. One 
would have thought him playing a war 
game with the enemy shooting blanks. 
I confess that I had no such illusion. I 
was scared to death and began to feel 
that our place was at brigade head- 
quarters. But I was even more scared 
of showing my fright. What amazed 
me most was that the general seemed to 
know what all the confusion was about. 
I could figure it all out on the map, 
but the ground somehow or other 
seemed strangely unfamiliar 

Finally we stopped moving forward 
and began to consolidate our positions, 


as they elegantly called lying on the 
ground and eating emergency rations 
in the Army. Division and corps began 


to pay us personal visits. We had for- 
gotten all about Logan until we learned 
that the 115th was being withdrawn for 
rest and a new outfit sent in. 

Logan was a hero. 

“Just think,” people said, “of all the 
field officers only the colonel and one 
battalion commander came back. The 
regiment was shot to hell.” 

They seemed to delight in the carnage 
and one would have thought that a com- 
mander’s greatness was in direct pro- 
portion to the casualties in his command. 
That, at any rate, was the measure of 
Logan’s. To prove his heroism he 
sported a Croix de Guerre and a Légion 
d’Honneur on his chest. 


The Argonne 


When the general learned of this he 
laughed heartily, failing utterly to share 
my indignation 

“But,” I protested, “if there should 
ever be another offensive that man 
might be dangerous.”’ 

“There'll be another offensive, son,’ 
he replied, “but that man, as you call 
him, won’t be in it.” 


The general lit another cigarette and 
winked 

“They need a few brave heroes in 
the S. O. S.” 

Again he was right. 

When the next batch of general orders 
from Chaumont was received ii con- 
tained a list of new brigadiers. And lo! 
old Logan's name led all the rest. As 


if they wanted to be sure to get him in 

He was ordered to report for assign- 
ment to the Commanding General of 
the Services of Supply. 

He was given charge of a base port 
or a baggage depot or something of the 
sort—I never discovered what. I lost 
sight of him, in fact, until I returned 
home in June, 1o1g. Then in the roto- 
gravure section of a Sunday paper I| saw 
his picture. He was shaking hands with 
the King of Belgravia, who had just 
pinned a decoration on him for his 
services in feeding the peasants of 
Heyedparg. His .chest looked like a 
sample book of barber poles 

The general had seen it too 

For Monday’s mail brought me a note 
from him. In it was enclosed the pic- 
ture of Logan with an X above the 
shoulders 

Below I read in the general’s writing 
“X marks reward of faithful service.” 

There were, I regret to say, two stars 
on Logan’s shoulder straps 

God knows how far he might not have 
gone if the Germans hadn’t surrendered 
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from either side, but a heavy inter- 
change of cannon fire. At one moment 
it looked as though this mere firing of 
guns might decide the issue, for one of 
the shots struck a group of ammunition 
wagons in the French lines and caused 
a great explosion which for a time threw 
confusion into the ranks. It is typical 
of battles in all ages that we cannot tell 
to within a few hours when this accident 
happened. It is put at the earliest at 
noon, and at the latest in the middle of 
the afternoon. For men in action lose 
their sense of time. At any rate, it was 
shortly after the explosion, and perhaps 
in order to take advantage of it, that 
the Allies—that is, the invaders—de- 
termined to charge 

The word “charge” may lead to a false 
impression of the scene as it actually 


was. It was no run at the French stand- 
ing in line upon the little height before 
them: it was rather a difficult plodding 
attempt to get through the sticky mud 
which sometimes came nearly up to their 
ankles. The Prussian column (for the 
Prussians had been given the honor otf 
the attack) was in admirable discipline 
and order in spite of the sickness which 
had recently weakened their army. It 
went forward though very slowly yet in 
good formation; and what followed can 
only be understood by a man who has 
done as I have, and visited the place at 
the same time of year and after the 
same heavy autumn rains. It as stonished 
the onlookers from the headquar' ers be- 
hind, nor do the Allies in their official 
accounts of the battle ever give us the 
true explanation; nor did the French in 
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slope of Valmy no one could say that | 
the action was not to be renewed. But 


17 Y2 


at any rate, if he had the prescience to 
discover at that very moment the capi- 
tal importance of it, he was right. For 
the moment in which the Prussians re- 
tired was the end of the old world and 
the beginning of the new in Europe 


I have said that I would venture to 
present my own conclusion upon the 
cause of that retirement. I think it 


was mud—the same thing that won the 
battle of Agincourt 
When I made my 


first study of the 


battle, some twenty-five years ago, I 
did what I make a point of doing when- 
ever I study a battle—that is, I went 


over the ground at the same time of 
year and under as much as possible the 
same weather conditions as those which 
governed the original action. I visited 
the field in late September after a pro- 
longed period of rain, struck off the 
highroad to the north in order to be at 
he point where the Allied general com- 
mand was watching the battle, and from 
there I walked down the hill towards the 
opposing slope upon the track taken by 
the Prussian column. I then discovered 
what had halted the Allied charge. The 
soil is quite peculiarly bad; it is per- 
haps the worst patch in all that dreary 
waste of land. One sinks into a stiff 
adhesive whitish clay until one can hard- 
ly move at the lowest part of the dip 
And the rising slope above remains al- 
most as difficult until one is quite close 
to the drier edge at the summit 

Now of course it would be physically 
possible even after a fortnight of heavy 
rain for an individual and even for a 
large body of men to go up through 
the morass and reach the top of the 
hill; but not under conditions of heavy 
fire. The advance would be necessarily 
too slow. I have little doubt that the 
commanders, I mean the local com- 
manders of the column, so decided. I 
believe that the noticeable delay be- 
tween the halt and the retirement was 
due to some conference between the 
general officer in command and his sub- 
ordinates, and that the final decision 
was that to attempt a further advance 
would mean the destruction of the force 
at short range: that it was wise, and 
even necessary. to fall back upon the 
main body, report the difficulties in the 
conditions, and so preserve the troops 
intact for later action 

At any rate, fall back they did, and 
the rest of the day was occupied with 
nothing more than the continuance, now 
more desultory, of the cannonade 

The better instructed authorities on 
the French side did not for a moment 
believe that a battle had been won; 
indeed there had been no true action as 
had been taken, and 


vet, no contact 
there seemed no reason (for those who 
could not penetrate the enemy’s camp 


and see for themselves the state they 
were in) why the Austrians and Prus- 
sians should not renew the attack 
whether directly after giving the ground 
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time to dry, or by maneuvering to the 
left or right flank. Moreover, no one 
could tell how long Les Islettes would 
stand the strain, and if that broke, the 
French were caught between two fires. 

We have most interesting records of 
a dinner in Ste. Ménéhoulde that night 
at which certain general officers were 
present, and how one of them laid a bet 
that action would be renewed within 
three days, while another was so bold 
as to prophesy that the advantage of 
the enemy would grow greater with time. 

The event was otherwise. The next 
day, September 21st (it was the day on 
which the Republic was declared in 
Paris), the Allied command decided to 
refrain from action, on the reports it 
had of increasing sickness in the camp. 
The day after, it was already apparent 
that nothing new could be undertaken 
The lists of inefficients from illness were 
growing at such a pace that the hope 
of victory seemed impossible. Negotia- 
tions began between Dumouriez and the 
enemy commanders which the French 
general very wisely dragged out. 

It was ten days after the action that 
the general order to retreat was issued 
by the Allied higher command. Danton 
was minister in Paris, a civilian with a 
soldier’s mind, and with the energy of 
the greatest captains in history. It was 
his wisdom which checked the foolish 
demand for attack upon the Allied 
force in being, which might yet have 
proved a serious danger. It was Danton 
who arranged for the retirement of the 
invaders to their own country, and who 
cheerfully allowed them all the little 
points upon which their military pride 


insisted, 
serve their colors. 


and their train intact. 

The Republic and 
were saved. 
the Argonne. 


the 


in the communications of the invasion: 


it was the Argonne which had permitted 


the French rear to be secured in the 
defile of Les Islettes (which could not 
be turned on either flank in the dense 
wood to north or south); it was the 
Argonne which had held up the supply 
of munitions to the Austrians and Prus- 
sians in the long turn through the 
northern passes; it was the Argonne 
which had won Valmy, and made pos- 
sible those mighty twenty years of war 
which are for the most part the story 
of Napoleon. 

After that day the Argonne played 
no part in the warfare of the era save 
to act in some slight degree as a screen 
for the later part of Napoleon’s famous 
“Campaign of France” in 1814. The 
war of 1870 missed it. Of the two 
French armies of a regular character in 
that war, one was destroyed at Sedan, 
the other shut up in Metz, before the 
enemy had reached that famous ridge 
of woods. The accident of the “crystal- 
lizing” of the German line falling where 
it did put a portion of the great siege 
(which the last war essentially was) 
across the wood of the Argonne, and it 
was thus that it was to become famous 
in the annals of the American Army. 
The details of that episode will be con- 
sidered in a third and concluding article 
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Chaney of Brooklyn, New York. We 
traveled in Red Cross ambulances and 
played mostly in hospitals, the names or 
numbers of which I cannot remember. 

“Hope we can line up all former serv- 
ice entertainers who helped entertain 
the A. E. F. during its long wait for the 
return home. And I hope the Company 
Clerk will become president pro tem of 
the organization.” 

We suspected there would be a catch 
to it somewhere—and there was. An 
extra job for the Company Clerk. But 
he’s game! 


NOTICEs regarding outfit reunions 
and other activities of veterans 
will be included in this department if ad- 
vice is received by the Company Clerk 
at least six weeks prior to the month in 
which the events are scheduled. 


_ Soc. or First Div., A. E. F.—Annual reunion 
in Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 18-21. Address 
George J. Forster, Ist Lt., Inf., Fort Myer, Va. 


THirnp Div.—Former members who will at- 
tend Legion national convention in San An- 
tonio, Oct. 8-12, are requested to write to Levi 
Collins 319 Mount Vernon court, San Antonio. 

2p (Rep Arrow) Div.—Annual reunion at 
its first training camp, Waco, Tex., Oct. 5-7. 
Address Russell M. Baker, 602 Barlum Tower, 
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National City Bank, 
York City. 


Donald Reyburn, The 
and Broadway, New 

309TH INF. Assoc.—Annual reunion and ban- 
quet, Nov. 10 at Brevoort Hotel, New York 
City. Address Fred W. Thomann, 851 Ber- 


genline ave., Union City, N. J. 


139TH F. A., 38TH Div.—Annual reunion at 
Bedford, Ind., Oct. 6-7. Address Leslie E. 
Pitts, Bedford, or Floyd Anderson, Elizabeth- 
town, Ind. 

First BN., 115TH INF.—Reunion and banquet 
at Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 8. Ad- 
dress Allen B. Gough, 1615 N. Appleton st., 
Baltimore. 

Co. I, 3lltm Inr.—Seventh annual reunion 
Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 29-30. Address James 
J. Mullen, 153 William st., Perth Amboy, N. J 

G 2, First Army Hea., A. E. F.—Personne! 
interested in proposed letter reunion address 


Donald S. McWilliams, 909 First National Bank 
bldg., Chicago, II. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 8—Annual reunion in New 
York City, Oct. 13. Address Herman C. Idler, 
1500 E. Susquehanna ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camp Hosp. No. 30, St. MAIXENT, FRANCE 
Former members interested in proposed reunion 
during Legion national convention in San An- 
tonio, Tex., Oct. 8-12, address Betty Fetzman 
Haligren, 43 Filley st., Windsor, Conn., or 
Arthur Einbeck, Bergenline ave., West New 
York, N. J. 

27TH Div. Assoc.—Fifth biennial reunion at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. Proposed 1930 re- 
union in London will be discussed. Address Henry 
Maslin, 64th st. and 2d ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seuap. E (e&x-180TH AgRO SqQuap.), KELLY 
Fiew, Tex.—All interested in reunion during 
Legion national convention in San Antonio, 
Tex., Oct. 8-12, address Lisle O. Wagner, 7 
Upper Croton ave., Ossining, N. Y. 

ScHOOL Or MILITARY AERONAUTICS, ATLANTA, 
Ga.—Former members interested in proposed 


such as that they should pre- 
For that matter, they 
were allowed to take back their guns 


Revolution 
What had saved them was 

For it was the Argonne 
which had compelled that long detour 
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mana ac sq., Detroit, Mich., or Francis » reunion during Legion national convention in 
| _ 205 N. Pinckney st., Madison, Wis. ‘ San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 8-12, address Philip J. 
| a2 TH Encrs., L. R.- ~Proposed reunion in Newland, 707 Naylors road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

ew York City, Oct. 6. Address John J. ‘ 

Barada, 514 Kansas st., St. Louis, Mo., or THe Company CLERK 
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0A Personal Ur1ew 
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because their stomachs had never known 
alcohol in any form. We had men who 
had been used to taking their “likker” 
straight: men of wine drinking races 
used to wine and of beer drinking races 
used to beer. 


these orators of the rear called him. It 
was one of this type who said in this 
campaign, “You are un-American!” to 
a man who was on the other side of the 
political fence and who had got two 
wound stripes in the Meuse-Argonne. 








Where to some supreme gastronomic Better be sure of a man’s record before 
joy was a hunk of apple or mince pie, you call him “un-American.” 
to others it was a dish of goulash, spag- We do not all have our chance to 
hetti or sauerkraut. Some were home- prove our Americanism by going against 
sick for a stretch of sand studded by machine gun nests; but no man proves 
cactus under a turquoise sky; others for his by denying that of another man. 
the green of spring when northern snows Argument, illustration, éven prayer to 
melt; others for the cotton in bloom. win a man to your view, but do not 

When they had taken an objective malign his motives. He may be a better 
they all felt about the same; and they American than you though he does dis- 
felt even better when they had taken agree with you in a Presidential campaign 
the second objective.. No thought of Remember, when you get very hot 
all the differences I have mentioned’ under the collar, that we have a Presi- 
arose about a buddy who had fallen; or dential campaign every four years. If 
back in the hospitals where the nurses your candidate is not elected and the 
of all creeds and political views min- other one makes as bad a showing in 
istered with trained skill which makes the White House as you prophesied, he 
solacing words effective. will surely lose his job four years hence. 

Our farm problem was digging trenches Meanwhile the big politics, that of 
and cleaning the mud out of our ears. the whole, is to keep the good which was 
The equalization fee was that bullets in the spirit of ’17-’18, as valuable in 
and cooties played no favorites. Men _ peace as in war. It is the Legion which 
from farms and cities looked good to embodies this spirit, whose duty it is 
each other when they had guts in tight to carry it on and pass it on—and to Introducing J an 
places. It is S. Rankin Drew Post of urge all men to vote, thus doing their ; children. All kinds, 136 styles and colors 
New York City, about as urban a mem-_ duty as citizens as the men in uniform : uto i. Meonbih 
bership as you can find, which has the did theirs as soldiers and seamen. Keto te bravely opt 
most Medals of Honor of any Legion i selling plan. We deliver or you de- 
post. And the division which won the IF ovuR PEOPLE knew more about the ty F--. BE ; 
most Medals of Honor of all our di- Meuse-Argonne and the Navy’s part in es ee Se 
visions was the 30th, with its old Ameri- the War they would better realize the ew line Silk Hosiery can't be beat. 
can strain of Southern mountaineers value of citizenship. 
which is about as rural as they make Tell It Their views would 
them rye be broader and fair- 
Sergeant Alvin York was a Funda- “#4” er. They would think | wy Iprotect youfore "PAYS — 
mentalist, a Bryan anti-Evolutionist, a oftener in the terms | whole yearagainst $10,000.00 | 
member of a religious sect that was of the qualities which kept up the ham- | SICKNESS AND s. Pecter 
against war service. But when the call mering on the German flank in the 
came he found that he was an American’ greatest battle month of our history. ACCIDENTS 
first—just as so many did. One of the How many Americans know the word No Medical | Examination 
incidents of October, °18, was his cap- that Admiral Sims received from the on fon 
ture single-handed of 124 Germans. He _ British Admiralty when he arrived in Wire fence for fives Particulars qfts~-nosprtal 
never swore once. But others swore London in April ’17? It was that if the | 20 Bonner Didg. Newark. J. 


hard and took prisoners, too. In an- rate of submarine sinkings continued 
Big Christmas Money Quick 


other part of the field while Funda-_ Britain would be starved out by Novem- 
Jew was winning his, and that won the Meuse-Argonne conquered | Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards in 
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machine gun nest as a giant lumberjack: 


: WALTHAM AR i PORES, 7 Water Si, Capt. 119 Cesten, Gane. 
and again a “hick” from the farm P. A. R. of Eureka, California, writes, | a 
might show he was a better leader of “You win.” Two years ago he wrote 


mentalist Alvin was winning his Medal ber and the war lost. And the spirit 
| Box Assortments. $2.00 to $4.00 per hour easily 


city men against a machine gun nest than that California’s geographical position 
the snappiest city “wise cracker.” would never permit 

It is strange but war sometimes her to have a Presi- 
“gentles” men. Used to deeds they be- dential candidate. 
come poor at “ballyhoo” and “boloney.” Wrong once, and 
I have noted that many of those using wrong twice. For 
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the strongest language in this Presiden- now he writes, “I am bitterly opposed U. S. Government Jobs 
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Wrong 


tial « ampaign were not in the Meuse- to the Legion’s Get-Out-the-Vote policy. Railway Postal Pm 
Argonne, or in uniform, either, in Oc- If citizens will not go of their own free Clerks. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H181, Rochester, N.Y. 


tober 18 How they urged the dough- will, let them stay at home.” In other peas —- ! Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
boy on! He could not give Heinie too words, prompt no failing memory to | Zpstomee (1) $2 page book with list of U. 8 
: ° ° . ° ? Clerks. Government Jobs obtainable and sample 
good a licking to please them. The fight- register, remind no one of his duty to | gy service & coaching and full information regarding 
: : : : . ref “e to Ex-Service men, (2) Te 
er who had the business in hand never his country. Few will agree with P. A. Men Get 7 ne how to get one of these jobs 
~ nce. 
called the Germans half the bad names_ R., I am glad to say. Salt Conpen / ame 
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2200 
U.S. Official War Photographs 


in One Beautifully Bound Portfolio 


His Is the largest collection of official photo 
graphs ever published in one volume. 
Hundreds of Government photographers battled 

























































with death to secure this pictorial story of our ( 
participation in the World War. It is a graphic La 
picture of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps Au 
in action. Here is a complete story—the training a 
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camps; the French villages; the big offensives, ltt 

















Cantigny, Soissons,Chateau- Thierry, St. Mihiel, I 
Meuse-Argonne, and the others; a special Navy 
and Marine Corps section of hundreds of pic ba 
tures; a score or more of Air Service photo th 
graphs; Tank Corps, Medical Corps, S. O. S.. - 
Sanitary Corps, Welfare Organizations, and a 
every branch that contributed to the winning on 
of the War—all in pictures. 7 
This beautiful collection of Official War Pho gun 
tographs satisfies a desire which you have to _ 
reminisce and recall experiences of the days of ait 
1917 and 1918. Then, to be apprehended with 4 acc 
camera in your possession was a most serious gs 
offense. How often did you remark, “I wish | “me 
had a camera?”’ The Government, in taking and bef 
preserving these photographs of the World War, 
has made it possible for you to possess a pictorial : 
review better than any one you could have A 
compiled. —4 
The actual size of this portfolio is 9 x 12 Fall 
inches. The portfolio contains 1,000 pages and fifty 
is handsomely bound inan Art LEATHER Cover <me 
that will preserve the contents for generations Soci 
Each page of the portfolio is supplemented by was 
official orders, official maps and official statistics, ay 
written by General Fox Connor, Chief of the Wh 
Operations Division, A. E. F. ra 
Orper Your Copy of this beautiful portfolio Nun 
Topay. If after 10 days’ examination in your Mr 
own home, you are dissatisfied with the port mad 
folio, return it to us and we will refund your Mon 
money. entir 
more 
{ Send No Money! } Jone 
the e 
eee | two. 
| Tue American Lecion Montuty | have 
| Book Department, P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana i) 
\ You will please send me, all charges prepaid, portf n’ jj 
| taining 2,2( 0 Unite 1 States Official Pictures of the World War. [ wi W 
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| ever, to be considered a purchase. If at any time within 10 days 1am | quali 
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OMMANDER CHARLES R. 

MABEY of Salt Lake Post, Salt 
Lake City, started looking through the 
\ugust Monthly and suddenly recog- 
nized the likeness of an old friend. It was 
Charles R. Mabey as he had looked a 
little more than twenty-nine years before. 
“I noticed in the article by Major General 
George S. Gibbs, ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town’,” he writes, “‘a picture of one of 
the guns of the Utah Battery in action. 
I happened to be the gunner corporal in 
that picture, and am standing with my 
hands on my knees by the side of the 
scrawny tree with our messkits hanging 
on it. I can name every man in the 
picture, which was taken on the morning 
of February 5, 1899, in an old Spanish 
gun emplacement and about 650 yards 
from the enemy’s infantry at San Mateo 
bridge. This particular action was fought 
with the Filipinos.””’ The caption which 
accompanied the picture, therefore, is in 
error (through no fault of General Gibbs) 
in stating that the photograph shows the 
battery in action against the Spaniards 
before Manila in August, 1808. 


N UNHERALDED membership 
spurt has raised the total names on 
the roster of the Society of Legionnaires 
Who Have Read Gibbon’s “‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” Entire to 
fifty-seven. Eleven new membership 
cards have been sent out during the 
month—far and away a record. The 
Society, it may or may not be recalled, 
was organized in March, 1927, in which 
issue of the Monthly appeared an article 
by Legionnaire Gene Tunney called 
“What People Want to Know About Me” 
in which he said he had “struggled 
through” the whole of Gibbon. Card 
Number One was immediately sent to 
Mr. Tunney, and the following offer was 
made: ““‘We want to print on this page 
as a special roll of honor the names of all 
Monthly readers who have read Gibbon 
entire, as Mr. Tunney has done.’ Four 
more names were added in May, one in 
June, five in July, three in August. At 
the end of 1927 the total stood at twenty- 
two. Thirty-five additional members 
have been enrolled thus far in 1928. 


\ ILLIAM MACK of Toledo, Ohio, 

_member of Vernon McCune Post, 
qualifies and adds: “While in London in 
1925 I lived at the Adelphi Hotel, just off 
the Strand and but a few steps from the 
famous Adelphi Terrace, where John 
Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw and Sir 
James M. Barrie occupied apartments at 
the time. In a booklet on London I read 
that Gibbon wrote a great part of his im- 
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mortal work in his quarters in the 
Adelphi Hotel. I hastened to ask the 
clerk if I might see Gibbon’s rooms. The 
clerk assured me that nobody named 
Gibbon was stopping at the hotel. “This 
man is dead,’ I explained. ‘He was a 
great historian, and I understand he lived 
here at one time.’ ‘Not since I’ve been 
employed here, sir,’ responded the polite 
clerk. This failed to kill my interest in 
the ‘Decline and Fall,’ but I made no 
further inquiries about its author’s 


habitat.” 


WO Legionnaires from _ Stuart, 

Florida, have been enrolled in the 
Society this month. They are Judge E. 
J. Smith, Jr., and Commander Leonard 
J. Maloney of Harold Johns Post. Chap- 
lain Charles W. Baldwin of Ossining (New 
York) Post and William A. Schmitt of 
Clarksdale (Mississippi) Post make spe- 
cial mention of the fact that they did not 
skip the footnotes. Chaplain Baldwin 
says he wants to “belong to a sort of 
Forty and Eight of Gibbon readers.” 
Hm. The membership committee will 
have to think this over and submit a re- 
port in a later issue. The committee 
has been assuming that a// applicants for 
membership had read both text and foot- 
notes. F. F. Russell of John P. Fromme 
Post, Mahwah, New Jersey, began Gib- 
bon in America in 1909 and finished his 
reading in 1912 while studying at Oxford 
University, England. “I read Chapter 
44 at least once a year,” he adds, “as I 
give a course of Roman law at Brooklyn 
Law School, and this particular portion 
was used as a sort of introductory text 
in many law schools for many years.” 
Robert L. Floyd of Chicago, major of 
infantry at Camp Pike during the war 
and now colonel, Infantry Reserve, com- 
manding the 344th Infantry and a mem- 
ber of Ravenswood Post, qualified in 
1900 and 1901. Captain Stephen Abbot 
of Salt Lake City qualifies and recom- 
mends also the reading of Albert J. 
Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall.” 
William P. Kennedy of Fort Bragg 
(North Carolina) Post, who was with the 
146th Ordnance Depot Company in 
Siberia in wartime and is still in service, 
became a Gibbonite first-class in 1915. 
Martin White of Montfaucon Post, 
Baltimore,’ qualified in 1909 and 1910. 


WE HAVE saved for special mention 
the name of A. M. Martin of Brook- 
lyn, New York. Legionnaire Martin 
“started to read Gibbon last September 
(1927) after my curiosity had been piqued 
by those who had read it and who, one 
after the other, wrote to the Monthly 
telling of the value and interest of the 
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history. By a judicious use of my spare 
time I finished the six volumes in eleven 
months.” 


EMBERS of two college faculties 

are on this month’s roster of con- 
tributors. Donald L. Stone is a member 
of the department of political science at 
Dartmouth College, and George Boas is 
a professor of philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins University. Both are graduates of 
Brown University. Mr. Stone was a 
major in the Intelligence Section, A.E.F., 
and Mr. Boas was a first lieutenant with 
the Fourth and later with the 8th 
Division, serving as what one of Mr. 
Nason’s young men would call an addy 
kong . . . Knute Rockne, Notre Dame 
coach, reappears in the Monthly’s pages 
after the lapse of a year. Like a bus 
driver on holiday, he attended the 
Olympic Games at Amsterdam this sum 
mer... Richard Washburn Child, former 
American ambassador to Italy, is a lawyer 
and author as well as a diplomat. He has 
written many novels and books on Ameri- 
can national problems .. . The illustrations 
used with Marquis James’s account of the 
St. Albans raid are from the private col 
lection of John Branch, Sr., of St. Albans, 
who as a boy of twelve was a witness of 
the event. A lifelong interest in and 
study of the episode has resulted in Mr. 
Branch’s acquiring the finest collection 
of material extant bearing on the daring 
“farthest north’? venture of the Con- 
federacy. 


EXT month’s issue of The American 

Legion Monthly will attempt to do 
its bit in aid of the general celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Armistice. 
Dan Edwards, wearer of the Congres 
sional Medal of Honor, will give the low 
down on “This Hero Stuff.” Hilaire 
Belloc’s series on the Argonne will con- 
clude with a survey of the most impor- 
tant of all events that ever came to pass 
in that tangled and troublous neck of the 
woods—the culminating American offen 
sive of 1918. Mr. Nason’s heroes will 
continue to be of the opinion that for 
them, at least, the war will never end. 
Sergeant Lanckton will present some 
interesting details of life alongside Gen 
eral Pershing in the A. E. F. Vincent 
Starrett will narrate the story of “Our 
First War With Germany”—an incident 
that occurred some years before a good 
share of the A. E. F. was born, includ 
ing 
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Writi 

riting 

a source of income that 

many people neglect 

aaen people who should he writing 
never even try it because they just 

can't picture themselves making “big mon 


‘y.”” They are so awe-struck by the fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors that they 


overlook the fact that $25, $50, and $100 
or more can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, 


articles on home or business management, 


sports, travels, recipes, et things that 
can be easily and naturally written, in 
spare time. 

Mr. F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo.. 


ix but one of many men and women trained 
by the Newspaper Institute of America to 
make their gift for writing pay prompt 
dividends. Ile writes: 


“After only a few months 
of training, I am in receipt 
of two checks so far this 
month. One was foran article 
forthe American Machinist ; 
the other was for a humoi 
ous story in the American 
Verchant Magazine.” 





Box 34, Ash- 
house, tends 
But shi 


J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, 
room 
family. 


Edith 


Mrs. 
ton, Ill, manages 
300 chickens, bakes 
to write, 


her nine 
for a big 
finds time 


sending my previous 
(the fifth in my 

says, “I reecived 
article 


“Since 
assignment 
course),”” she 
ptance of an 








an ace 
which I submitted to Hoard's 

Dairyman. So far this month 

I have had checks for $50.65, | 

which includes $12.75 for my 

writing as correspondent for } 

the weekly paper.” = Ee 


You, too, can learn to write! 
How? By WRITING! 


America offers an 
a course as 
as a 


the 


The 


intimat« 


Newspaper Institute of 
course in practical writing 
free from academic “isms” and 
newspaper office—-a course as 
latest edition of this morning’s paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments 
—just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A group 
of men with 182 years of newspaper experienc 
behind them are responsible for this instruction 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some on 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—acquiring th 
same experience to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, 
ete., attribute their success. 


“‘olowix ” i 


modern as 


How you start 


Io insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 


whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 


ete. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th St., New York. 


{ Newspaper Institute of America, I 

25 West 45th St., New York. . 

James McAlpine Pyle, Pres. 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 

as promised in The American Legion Monthly 
October. 
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Miss | I 
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(All correspondence confidential. No sales- | 
men will call on you.) 133268 
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(Continued from page 4o) 


TALENT 

“I love you, Estelle,” he said pas- 
sionately. “I love you!” 

“Many have told me that, dear,” she 
whispered, “but you are the first boy 
who said it as if he really meant it.” 

So he forgot all about the giri, and 


went on the stage. 


Tue HEIGHT OF SOMETHING 


Being a couple of medical 
they were 
42) [7o) | shop 
“What did Frank 
do with that skull 
he swiped from the 
hospital?” one 
asked 
“Painted it red 
and tried to sell it 
for an Indian,” the 


students, 
talking 








to the 
other answered. 


museum 


FOR HEAVEN 
tries to be an 


BENT 

“At wife 
angel.’ 

“When she wants something, eh?” 

‘‘No—when she’s driving the car.” 


times my 


On SCHEDULE 

It was his first day as an infantry re- 
cruit and he had experienced great diffi- 
culty in mastering the various bugle calis 
which governed the routine. He had 
arisen to its clarion, it had summoned 
him to meals, he had been hailed to 
work and drill by it. Everything he did 
seemed to be done in response to it. At 
the close of an exhausting day he heard 
it again 

“Now what?” 

‘Taps—that 
was informed 

“Gosh!” he ejaculated. “Do we even 
pet by that darned bugle?” 


he inquired 


means lights out,” he 


SPEAKING OF JOBS 
‘“What’s your occupation?” 
“Well, you know what a sky-writer 
iS? 
“Sure. Are you a sky-writer?” 
“No. I’m the guy who comes along 
in another plane and erases it.” 


ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART, ETC, 

“Your wife asks for a divorce,” the 
judge announced. “She declares that 
you neglect her and go out nights. What 
have you to say?” 

“Nothing, Your Honor,” the defend- 
ant answered mildly, “except that I do 
not like to stay home alone.” 





Be Nice! 


The young man was in a state of 
obvious embarrassment when he called 
on the father of the girl he had been 
taking to the theater. 

“Er—ah—sir,” he stammered. “that 


is, your—er—daughter tells me that st 
—ah—er—loves me.” 

“Ah!” the parent suggested helpfull; 
“and you have come to ask me ii you 
can marry her?” 

“No, sir,” answered the youth, blush- 
ingly. “I came to ask you to make her 
behave.” 


EvEN IN WAILS 
“Did MacPherson and MacGregor 
make much of a holler when they jound 
their money was gone?” 
“Say, they were the Scots heard round 
the world.” 


DELUSION 

For twenty years Ole had been court- 
ing Olga. At last he gathered courag 
to broach the subject. 

“Aye been goin’ with you for long 
time, Olga,” he said. “What you say 
me’n you get married?” 


Love’s YOUNG 


“Sorry, Ole,” was the reply. “Aye 
ban goin’ to marry my steady.” 
INHIBITION 
“Hello! Is this Longshore 2910? 


Helen? This is Percy. No, no—you've 
made a mistake. Percy! P for pug- 
nacious, E for enormous, R for rough 
C for cruel and Y for yegg.” 


TuHat’s His Story 

The inevitable kind old lady was visit- 
= ing the veterans 
hospital 

“My poor man 
she ejaculated 
“How did you lose 
your leg?” 
" “Well,” replied 
the soldier, who was 
getting pretty sick 
of that sort of thing, “down in Florida 
they play a game called Alligazoop. You 
line up and everybody sticks his foot m 
an alligator’s mouth. The last guy to 
lose his foot buys the cork legs for the 
crowd, and would you believe it, ma'am, 
mine was the only alligator that was 
hungry!” 


You Can’t WIN 
“Open your mouth, please,” the dentist 
asked. 
“But what shall I say?” 
fair patient. 


retorted the 
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STUDEBAKER 
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HINK of it! Just $1.00 down brings you the famous 21-Jewel 
Studebaker Watch direct from factory. Balance in easy monthly 


payments. Lowest prices ever named for equal quality. By 
buying direct you save 30% to 50%. Your choice of 80 magnificent, new Art 
Beauty cases and dials. Latest designs in Yellow Gold, Green Gold and White 
Gold effects. Exquisite thin models. 12 Size and 16 Size. Send coupon for 
Catalog of Advance Watch Styles and full particulars. 

The Studebaker Watch Company is directed by members of the famous 
Studebaker family—known throughout the world for three-quarters of a century 
of honest dealing. Studebaker Watches have 21 Jewels,8 Adjustments—Insured 

for your lifetime! Insurance Policy FREE! Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, 
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and easy monthly payments. Send coupon for details. 


MAIL COl pry Letus send you a copy of our beau- 
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for FREE Rt ® tainsvaluableinformationon watch 
making. It tells how you can buy 
a 21-Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker— save 
124 big money and pay for it in easy monthly payments. Mail the coupon. 
amas Over 100,000 satisfied customers own Studebaker Watches—and 
i) Pca saved money by buying them direct. We ship anywhere. 


ae Special Offer! Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a magnificent Watch Chain 
Free. To all who write immediately we will include particulars 
of this astounding offer. Time is limited. Send coupon NOW! 
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